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Xectutes on IHomiletics 

* * * * 

LECTURE 1 
PRELIMINARY REQUISITES 

HOMILETICS may be considered a convenient 
technical term to indicate the theory and 
practice of preaching or of Christian dis- 
course. To those who enter upon the study of this 
subject some preliminary requisites need to be 
considered. 

I. The Great Commission (Matt. 28 : 19, 20 ; Mark 
16 : 15 ; Luke 24 : 46, 47 ; Acts 2 : 4, 17-21) con- 
tains the command that living men by the living 
voice shall witness for Christ, teach and preach his 
words, until the end of the world. Witnesses, 
teachers, preachers were told to go, teach all na- 
tions. This command was to apostles, to whom 
Jesus' first call was, ** Follow me"; but it was 
also to Paul, to Timothy, and to men of succeeding 
Christian generations. Indeed Christian history 
has become in large measure the biography of those 
whom Christ has thus called into this ministry. 
Nor can it be truthfully said that this order of the 

II 
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Lord has been countermanded in the progress of 
Christianity across the earth. 

The primary requisite, which is to be applied to 
each case, is the conviction that the command of 
Jesus is to the individual. Go preach my gospel. 
This call of God is always personal, as to Paul when 
it came in definite words (Acts 9 : 5, 6), '* 1 am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest ; but rise and enter into the 
city, and it shall be told thee what thou must do." 
This divine command is given to other Christian 
disciples, as to Ananias (Acts 9 : 1-17), who laid his 
hands upon Paul, betokening the fact that this new 
disciple was to be filled with the Holy Spirit for his 
new service. There is much in this method of 
calling Paul into the Christian ministry which is 
specific and miraculous, but in any case the agency 
of the divine Spirit should be recognized in the set- 
ting apart of a man to the work of unfolding and 
declaring the word of God to his fellow-men. This 
divine call presupposes a direct contact of the soul 
with God, a definite knowledge of the will of God 
in this particular, a deep conviction of the duty and 
service thus laid upon one and an entire surrender 
and devotion to that service. 

All this is expressive of the conviction that definite 
preparation shall be made for the work ; that all 
personal energies shall be enlisted and all divine 
help shall be sought. The call is of God, it is as 
unto a life-work. It is to absorb all the powers of 
the man, who is to rely upon the Holy Spirit for all 
grace and blessing. The specific purpose of this 
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call Is to convey God's message to men and by 
persuasive eloquence to lead them to comply with 
it. The minister is to declare the will of God, to 
invite men to come to God through faith in Jesus 
Christ. To this end the world is brought under the 
dispensation of the Holy Spirit. 

2. Devotion on the part of the man is correlative 
with the divine commission. While prophets and 
teachers in the church at Antioch ministered to the 
Lord, the Holy Spirit said : " Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto 1 have called 
them " (Acts 13 : i, 2). From that day, until the 
end of the story, these men followed the lead of the 
Spirit. Examples of like devotion are multiplied 
on the pages of Christian history. Thus God's 
ministers are designated and distinguished. A dis- 
tinct service is assigned to them. They are to fol- 
low the divine calling. If any uncalled of God 
assume to be his ministers, if they claim recognition 
at the hands of their fellow-men as ambassadors of 
the Lord, it is easy to note the difference. No man 
uncalled of God, moved by any other power than 
that of the Holy Spirit can long stand before the 
world as one set apart and devoted to the gospel 
ministry. He is on the verge of moral idiocy who 
courts the consequence of the ministerial office, or 
any of its profits and emoluments, as sufficient 
motive for entering the profession. Self-devotion 
to a selfish end is no part of the true incentive 
compelling the consecrated, separated soul of the 
preacher. The right guide is Jesus Christ. The 
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right relation of the disciple involves supreme devo- 
tion to the Master and Lord, 

3. Recognition of this divine calling in the sober 
judgment of the church is also essential. This act, 
which is known as ordination, is another requisite 
when one enters upon the work of the ministry. It 
is the setting apart of the-man to his work by prayer 
and the laying-on of hands by representatives of 
the church to which the person belongs. He must 
commend himself to the honest judgment of his 
fellow-Christians. Evidences will appear in the 
religious life of him who is chosen to become a 
minister of Christ. Thus it is to be put down among 
the preliminary requisites that the church approve 
the man's purpose, having discovered tokens of the 
Divine will in the case. 

4. Personal development belongs to him who 
would be God's minister. In body and soul one 
needs to be qualified for the work. Spiritual ath- 
leticism must distinguish him. The demand is for 
the whole man — body and spirit belong to God. The 
Holy Spirit is ready to re-enforce the whole man for 
his work, as he was ready in the apostles' experi- 
ence to give re-enforcement in their inspiration and 
grace sufficient for all their needs to receive and 
declare the revealed word of God. Undeveloped 
physical powers indicate undeveloped men ; ener- 
gies impaired by improper indulgence hinder ; sins 
hardened into habits produce degeneracy and appear 
in abnormal conditions. Let the whole body be 
sanctified as the very temple of the Holy Spirit. To 
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be at his best one must have brain, nerves, muscle, 
the very fiber and tissue of the body in control and 
ready for the glorious use. Make no apologies for 
the stomach's sake, the body's sake ; mens sana in 
corpore sano is a primary demand. The underling, 
the self-crippled, the halt, the withered rarely find 
place as leaders in the army of the Lord. The 
front should not resound with the laggard's cry for 
personal aid. The true student enters on study for 
the ministry as the cadet enters the school of the 
army or navy, with the ambition for leadership, 
with the word forward ever before him, with the 
expectancy of success through the constant renewal 
of all his powers and with no question as to the final 
triumph of the cause with which he is allied. 

Thus also must he be mentally. Mental disci- 
pline must be heroic ; mental enlargement marks 
progress. It is not enough to-day to take all things 
for granted. Battles of yesterday betoken battles 
of to-morrow. Doctrines, opinions, conclusions 
adopted by Luther, Calvin, Wycliffe, Augustine, 
Chrysostom, may not be adopted without question 
by the men of our time. Reform the reformers. 
Place the sign of progress higher up than they 
carried it who marched before. Nearer to Christ, 
nearer to God, than those who went before us must 
we go. Trace a new furlong beyond the latest 
thinker's mile. The student's early lesson is how 
to think. Learn to think God's thoughts after him. 
Bend to the "drudgery" of the mental drill, but 
call it not drudgery. Let the calling master the man. 
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Hold body and spirit in obedient service. Be master 
of ideas until divine ideas master the very soul. 

5. Paul's letters to Timothy are letters to every 
ministerial student. Heed the faithful sayings (i 
Tim. 3 : i f.). Exercise thyself unto godliness (i 
Tim. 4 : 7-16). Give heed to reading, take heed 
to thyself and to thy teaching. These are twen- 
tieth-century letters to young men. Seek of the 
Lord understanding in all things. Strive not about 
words to no profit. Give diligence to present thy- 
self approved unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, handling aright the word of 
truth. Flee youthful lusts, call on the Lord out 
of a pure heart (2 Tim. 2 : 15 f.). Get a pocket 
edition of these letters of Paul. Button them 
under the jacket, wear them in the heart of hearts. 

From the moment of receiving God's commis- 
sion be a student. Find teachers, good teachers, 
mastered themselves by the themes of study. Be 
mastered by these yourselves, that strength for God 
may come from God to you. These great teachers 
are some of them in the schools, academies, col- 
leges, professional institutions. They are elsewhere 
also, outside the limits of classroom, laboratories, 
universities. Their sign-manuals are good if personal 
training and power to think are represented thereby. 
But degrees, diplomas, badges, the scholar's pride 
or boast are not all, and too often are nothing at 
all. God's university bounds all human schools. 
Find some of God's chosen teachers somewhere, 
everywhere, and quickly. Enter the classroom 
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nearest at hand ; bend to the study and become 
strong by it. The grass-blade, the daisy, the peb- 
ble, the geode, the dewdrop, the sea waves, the 
clouds, the sky, the star, the sun, the world, all 
must answer back to the student's want, lift up and 
enlarge the unfolding mind, and fit one to interpret 
God, his world, and his work, to souls that thus 
must be led to God.* 

1 See " The Pastor In his Study," Handbook of Christian Doctrlna, pp. is* 
x6 ; Shfdd, Porter, Hoppin, and other authorities. 
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LECTURE II 
PREACHING 

THIS topic has to do with the special work of the 
Christian minister, its nature, its history, its 
place in Christian worship. It must discuss 
the subject as to its matter, manner, and method. 
It must set forth the task to which every homiletical 
student is to bend. In this lecture, therefore, the 
aim will be to present the essential elements which 
are to become the real possession of the preacher. 
They are gained by sincere devotion, patient at- 
tention, vigorous and constant exercise. It is said 
that there are some preachers in this world on whom 
the genius of sacred eloquence rests. Such as these 
are supposed simply to open their mouths that they 
may easily be filled by the spirit of sacred oratory. 
But these persons are rare, not often found in the- 
ological classrooms, not remaining long in school, 
or pulpit, or Christian service. Happy they who 
are never controlled by this mistaken notion about 
genius, and who, like Robert Hall and Thomas Chal- 
mers, and a host of earnest men, learn their place 
and duty at the feet of the one Master and Lord. 

I . Homiletics has been called the art of making and 
delivering a sermon. But it is more than any art 
or device of human wit or invention. Preparation 
i8 
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for preaching is the study of what Christ has set 
forth in his own words and work ; of what apostles 
did when sent out on missionary tours ; of what 
preachers of the gospel had been doing in all the 
Christian centuries ; of what the men of this gen- 
eration require, whatever other mental and moral 
requirements may be in the preacher's possession. 
The preaching of gospel truth appeals to all men, 
admits no substitute, can find no equivalent; it 
cannot fail to seize and hold mature and simple 
minds alike. Before its power strong men become 
as little children and thus enter the kingdom of 
heaven. To know, then, what preaching is, what it 
is to preach, what is the method of preparation to 
enter upon the work, this is homiletical study, 
this is duty. To become students, learners in the 
school of Him who is the great teacher, this is their 
privilege. They are to sit at the feet of Jesus to 
learn. Thus they become true disciples, disciplined, 
trained, fitted and fit workmen that need not be 
put to shame. He who preaches the preaching 
Christ bids him preach, declares the divine mes- 
sage, he is the herald of the " Coming One." He 
preaches not himself, but Christ Jesus. 

Preaching as to its substance is the declaration of 
the divine word to men. It is the message of the 
Lord and not of man. From him who will be Christ's 
messenger must be put away all personal conceit, 
all sense of self-power to make or declare what his 
fellow-men would believe and do. Homiletical 
study begins with Christ's words, follows in the 
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way of Christ's direction, finds abundant example 
and illustration in the history of preaching from the 
days of the apostles until the present time. The 
thoughts, words, sermons of Christ, are specially 
to be considered. They are fundamental. The 
preacher does not originate doctrine nor systems of 
belief. He is an interpreter. He is to think the 
thoughts of Christ after him. The divine message 
must be cast by him into the mold of his own think- 
ing, applied by him to the people of his time, in 
form and language which they may understand. 
Preaching thus never becomes old, stale, an an- 
tiquated affair. It is new to each new generation. 
It is the calling of the newly called in every age of 
the world's history. 

2. Homiletical study must be joined with that of 
interpretation. Minds qualified to preach must be 
hermeneutical. Exegetical habit is to be formed ; 
kept in use until the whole word of God becomes 
the exhaustless mine of truth to the earnest searcher 
after truth. Preaching is not outward, formal, 
shaped by human artifice, cast in any classical or 
modern form. It is not the product of the logic of 
logicians, the rhetoric of rhetoricians, the philosophy 
of philosophers. It is not born of human science, 
nor shaped in theories, speculations, opinions of 
ever-advancing thought, ever-varying expression. 
Knowledge of all these things are in contrast with 
knowledge of revealed truth, the sum and substance 
of preaching, the dominant force to control the 
preacher. The entire Bible is the treasury of 
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thought. The Old Testament preserved in the He- 
brew language is a divine storehouse. If one can 
get at its truths, use the language in which it is pre- 
sented, then these truths in facts, narratives, his- 
tories, poetry, and prophecies, come like fresh coin 
newly minted for his use. 

Not every preacher is privileged to know this 
original language. Christian ministers may be in 
some sense custodians of the Hebrew and the Greek, 
the languages of the Bible. But most preachers 
must depend for original linguistic studies on their 
brethren, expert in the language and in the higher 
and the lower criticism. Their duty is the im- 
portant work of verifying versions and texts in the 
current language with that which by the weight of 
evidence appears to be nearest the original word, 
as men aided by the Holy Spirit recorded it. It 
may be enough then for many a preacher to leave 
these critical studies; concerning the authenticity, 
the date, the local and the limited relations of the 
divine word, to experts, whose time and talent may 
be given to these important investigations. Let 
such preachers, therefore, take the best version at 
hand, and by all the means at their command 
find out the truth that comes from God to them 
through that version. Language, literature, learning 
are progressive, not yet perfect, but the preacher 
may and ought to go beyond these whether, he 
knows Hebrew and Greek or simply the English, or 
his own native tongue. Words and languages are 
signs pointing to the truth. The truth of God 
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needs no revision. Words, languages, literary 
forms, need constant examination and correction. 
Doubtless some of the latest editions of the Scrip- 
tures are as nearly perfect as human learning and 
skill can make them. But it is not to be expected, 
till the end of the present age, that human learning 
and invention will attain to the perfect rendering of 
the Bible into the English or any one of the lan- 
guages of this world. It is enough with the best 
means at hand for the preacher to know how best 
to use the power of the words, the language, the 
literary forms of current expressions of thought in 
preaching the gospel of God. ' 

The sermons of the Old Testament preachers are 
not recorded in full. There were preachers in the 
earliest days. Patriarchal preachers to households ; 
men of God defining God's law and God's will ; 
preachers of God's truth itself as it is seen in the 
heavens above, realized in the Divine providences, 
experienced in national and personal affairs. In 
the days when classical poetry in epic and lyric 
forms was sung by the way, when the early philoso- 
phers were struggling with facts too deep in sig- 
nificance for even mataphysical insight, for psycho- 
logical analysis, or scientific induction, there were 
preachers who went beyond dreams and legend 
and song, who took God's message and told it to 
the world. Preaching thus surpassed all other 
forms of communicating knowledge to men. Thus 
the Old Testament stands the repertory of divine 
ideas, making the preacher to-day as he draws from 
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them richer than other thinkers, conveying to this 
generation the truth of God to be realized in the 
heart and life of men. Old Testament truth is only 
relatively old and in that it preceded what is re- 
vealed as the gospel of the New Testament. The 
language of the new covenant answers those ques- 
tions to which the Old Testament has led inquiring 
minds. These have come by the way of the old to 
know their need of the new. 

When the gospel of the new dispensation was 
revealed preaching took on a new aspect. Its force 
appears in mightier results, its sweep of influence 
widened. No national bounds described it. No lan- 
guage limited it. Jewish altars and sacrifices no 
longer availed. The new symbol of the cross ap- 
peared. The Crucified was seen to be the divine 
Priest. The Crucified was recognized as King of 
kings and Lord of lords. Preaching began, there- 
fore, to be the address of Christian ministers to all 
mankind. The Babel power was broken. Men 
began to hear the gospel through the marvel of the 
new gift of tongues. The dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit took the place of fulfilment of all the Father 
had promised, of all the Son had made possible in 
his resurrection and ascension to the Father's right 
hand. Apostolic preaching was in the power of the 
Holy Spirit. Their faith never failed these preach- 
ers. Persecution, imprisonments, martyrdoms fol- 
lowed. The blood of martyrs became the seed of 
the church. The Christian faith leaped all bounds, 
asserted itself everywhere. There was no death 
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able to destroy its life. The personal presence and 
living words of its representatives after the days 
of the apostles were mighty in revolution and refor- 
mation in all lands.^ 

Christianity stood between two decadent though 
still ruling forces, Judaism and paganism. The 
Hebrew faith declined. Few saw with clear eye 
the real light of the cross ; the captive nation had 
become again a race of slaves. Their religion was 
a poisonous dilution of the worship of Jehovah and 
the service of idols. Ritual and sacrifice, once 
mighty to lead the multitude, became empty, vain, 
and an oppressive burden to needy souls. On the 
leaders in a false pathway fell the woes of Christ. 
But in some hearts pure faith lived. Prophecies 
contained gospels. Songs of salvation were still 
sung. Despair retreated before a new and sublime 
hope. Preaching became an evangel to which many 
people gladly gave heed. The new themes of the 
gospel became rousing themes of discourse. Never 
man spake as the gospel preachers spake. Never 
in earthly battles were heroes so heroic. Never be- 
fore were such victories won as those gained under 
the banner of the Crucified. In bonds and imprison- 
ments and deaths they triumphed, as Christ and the 
Christian apostles before them. Beza's brave motto 
might have been that of the early Christian martyr : 

Hammer away, ye hostile bands. 

Your hammers break, God's anvil stands. 

1 St« Harnack's " Expansion of Christianity in the First Thraa Ctnturies." 
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Other Christian preachers arose and traveled far 
across the land and the sea. The strength of learn- 
ing, philosophy, literature, art, and the prowess of 
armies combined, did not silence the voices artic- 
ulating everywhere the gospel and heralding the 
Christian faith. The sword of the Spirit blunted 
the edge of the sword of the foes of Christianity. 
The history of Christianity since the apostolic 
period is the history of the progress and power of 
gospel preaching. Its themes have not changed, 
its method of appeal, by living voices to the heart 
and conscience, has not been set aside. The names 
of Christian preachers stand to mark the epochs of 
Christian progress along the Christian centuries. 
When preaching in any instance has declined then 
there has been the decline of Christianity as an 
ethical force. If it has been " suspended for ages " * 
at the dictation of materialism or human authority 
yet it never has entirely ceased. At length it has 
reasserted itself in reformation and revival, in Pente- 
costs and the hearts of new witnesses. It remains 
unshorn of its strength, unshaken in its grip at the 
heart of humanity. 

3. But leaving abundant illustration of the influ- 
ence of gospel preaching, preaching itself must be 
studied not as a mere historical fact, but as having 
large place in public worship. Prayers, hymns, 
responsive readings, whatever belongs to ritual and 
ceremonials, whatever is spectacular and appeals to 
the senses, the emotions simply, or is expressed in 

1 Porter, p. 44* 
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illustrations, genuflexions, or formularies, cannot 
take the place of direct appeal to mind and heart. 
Gospel preaching derives its right to be and to con- 
tinue from God himself. Preaching is to convey 
God's message to mankind. The preacher is the 
interpreter of divine thought, the expositor and 
exponent of that thought to listening people. Thus 
by the preaching of the word of God are the people 
to be taught of God and to accept his word (Rom. 
10 : 13-17). Priestly offices may cease or become 
empty forms, but the law of the Lord remains to be 
spoken as it appeals to minds wanting and prepared 
to receive. Sacrificial fires go out, the temple and 
its rites are overthrown, but prophecy remains. 
The word of our God endures forever. Men need 
to hear it, incorporate it, as it is preached, into 
Christian thinking, unite it with prayer and praise 
until the gospel is heard, faith is exercised, believers 
are saved. 

4. Preaching, then, for which the student for the 
ministry must prepare, stands next to God's call to 
that ministry. What shall he preach ? God's 
answer is: "Preach the preaching 1 bid thee" 
(Jonah 3 : 2), " Speak unto them all that I command 
thee " (Jer. i : 17). The New Testament language 
is plain, apostolic practice is usually explicit. Christ 
did not write, he taught, he said, he spake unto 
those who would hear him. Apostles preached, 
proclaimed, reasoned. They talked and thus they 
taught. They taught and their hearts went out in 
their words to their listeners. Preaching is there- 
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fore the telling of gospel truth in the hearing of 
people in order to persuade them to believe and be 
saved by the exercise of Christian faith. 

5. The importance of acquiring and developing 
the ability that belongs to preaching must be real- 
ized and the means of gaining it clearly understood 
and used. Ability to do what God demands in this 
matter is to be acquired in the exercise of the powers 
divinely given. Preaching is not mechanical. It 
is personal. The preacher is the agent. He must 
" bend all his faculties as co-worker with God " in 
this supreme business. The human intellect must 
come under the influence of Divine ideas. Human 
sensibilities must be profoundly moved by them. 
The human will must determine to hold other wills 
to their choice concerning these. It is necessary to 
bring other minds to think on these things, feel 
their importance, will to comply with the demands 
they noake. 

The preacher must know more than how to sing 
a pleasant song. He must come to know that 
the source of his own words and the substance 
of his own preaching is in the phrase, " Thus saith 
the Lord." Preaching requires study, since it is 
a difficult mental task. The mastery of self is no 
play. To front a congregation requires the red flag 
of courage as if stained with one's own blood. The 
mastery of the theme with which preaching has to 
do requires all a man is and all he may become. 
He must learn to think along God's ways of thought, 
wrestle with God's informing angel until all strength 
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is gone except the power to hold the divine mes- 
senger and to cry, ** 1 will not let thee go except 
thou bless me." 

It has been said that the birth-throes of thought 
begotten of divine themes is typified by the pangs 
of child-bearing.* The great preachers have thus 
wrestled in agonies of spirit to know God's thought, 
that they might declare it. Neander, Robert Hall, 
Horatio B. Hackett, and many others, belong to this 
class and thus unite with all the apostles and the 
martyred preachers. 

" My spirit yearns o'er dying men," cried Philip 
Doddridge, a fervent gospel preacher. Christ wept 
and prayed as he pleaded with lost souls and de- 
clared the doom of an apostate people. Apostolic 
preaching was saturated with prayers and tears.* 
In a large sense the preacher must stand abreast of 
his age. Classroom work will tell in acquired 
knowledge of gospel truth as it commends itself to 
the thinking and thought of thinkers about him who 
is to preach. People are not expected to listen to 
preaching that they may thus hear the latest items 
concerning discoveries, invention, literature, art, 
human theories, speculations, prophecies, and por- 
tents of secular affairs. But those minds which are 
stirred by all these matters, the preacher must set 
thinking concerning divine truths. 

This he must do, at the first, with the emphasis 
which these truths possess in their newly discov- 
ered relations. The preacher is effective when he 

1 Bautain, p. 6. ' J. Ang^us. p. x8. 
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is able to cry, " Hear what God the Lord has spoken 
to the people of his time," and in view of the tre- 
mendous portents of advance and of the consumma- 
tion of the eternal purpose. The effect of preaching 
for any and every occasion is not spontaneous. In 
the language of Doctor Shedd,* "It requires dili- 
gence and persevering discipline," to be completed 
in no prescribed time nor by traversing any limited 
course. Homiletical study is the preacher's life- 
study. He begins as a student, he ends as a stu- 
dent. Happy he who does not complete his course 
of study until he reaches the terminus of his earthly 
career. 



LECTURE III 
DISCIPLINE 

DISCIPLINE is training. It is bringing the un- 
cut diamond into shape that its facets may 
catch the light and reflect it. It must be 
self-discipline, discipline of self by the hard, patient 
processes beginning when the student-life begins 
and ending only when the work on earth is done. 

I . The body. The student soon finds that he has a 
body to be trained, animal powers to be controlled, 
physical forces to be held within their limits and 
used at will. Man without a body is a ghost, the 
phantom of a force, the fleeting fancy of a formless 
energy, the baseless fabric of a vision, whose swift 
retreat before the real wK)rld leaves not a wrack be- 
hind. Self-discipline, then, has first to do with the 
body. Otherwise it grows like the wild ass of the 
desert, or bears away the real man like the swift 
dromedary into dangerous ways. 

Paul taught that physical culture belonged to dis- 
cipline. It was a part of his good fight to keep under 
the body ; to flee youthful lusts ; having food and 
raiment therewith to be content ; endure hardness 
as a good soldier of Jesus Christ ; to be a vessel 
unto honor sanctified and meet for the Master's use 
(2 Tim. 2 : 21). Take heed to thyself (i Tim. 4 : 16). 
30 
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Be a blameless bishop, not given to wine, no striker, 
not a brawler, not covetous. But be right physically 
that ye may lead others to become right. Put off 
the old man, put on the new. Make over yourselves 
after the pattern of Him who was God manifest in 
the flesh. Let him who was a blasphemer swear no 
more, who was vile put away vileness, whose 
physical nature knew not the profit of godliness, be- 
come strong and vigorous for the purposes of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus. Habits must be 
acquired, energies brought into play, that will carry 
the Lord's man whither the Spirit would lead. 

To-day as yesterday there is need of the studies 
which are specialties of the medical profession. The 
engine requires some mechanical skill to guide it, 
otherwise its fires consume it, its power drives it into 
the ditch, down the chasm, or too fast for law or 
life. The minister needs to be his own chauffeur. 
Anatomy, physiology, hygiene, are to be practical 
gospel words, diffused and used in daily practice as 
theological terms are used in sermons and public in- 
struction. " Know thyself " is not enough for man 
to know merely as a command ; but man you must 
know yourself or prove yourself a consummate fool. 
All the physical being requires study and training 
that feet, hands, head, heart, brain, voice, may do 
the will of God. Put " Gray's Anatomy " into the 
library close by text-books and hand-books of bibli- 
cal and Christian doctrine. Read, study that book 
along with the Bible, and long before passion-heating 
novels or lust-stimulating books control thought. 
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Read it even before helps to sermon-making are read. 
Before other men's opinions are put in place of plans 
and outlines, before discourses are attempted which 
require the sweat and tug of personal work, or the 
storm and stress of high thinking on lofty themes. 
Buy Foster's "Physiology," or Martin's "Human 
Body," and let its contents familiarize you with the 
functions of the body and instruct you how to 
"walk orderly," how to do well what the hand 
findeth to do. Make the book a means of answer- 
ing the prayer, " The very God of peace sanctify 
you wholly that your spirit and soul and body be 
preserved entire without blame, at the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ " (i Thess. 5 : 23). 

If there seem to be no time for such studies as 
these and for reading other books belonging to the 
"medical theory and practice," then take time. 
The minister is not fit to be a minister who knows 
nothing of human anatomy and physiology. He 
cannot be a worthy example to his fellow-men who 
continually illustrates the violation of physical law 
in his own person. Hints are all that this lecture 
can give. But beware when hints are given be- 
forehand lest the kick out of the ministry shortly 
afterward prove him who enters upon the work in 
the garb of a man to be no better than the un- 
learned dog. People will be patient with human 
infirmities, but Saturday night's suppers that hab- 
itually produce the colic and change the fervor of 
public prayer to a constant groan and the rousing 
sermon into a weary platitude soon urge the most 
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patient listeners into a unanimous acceptance o( the 
pastor's resignation. How much more was he a pin- 
ner than many others, he who smoked twenty pip^s 
of tobacco while writing one sermon, who of us can 
tell ? Yet oh ! the sin of it. How soon it worked 
death for the poor victim of a pernicious habit. 

Frenzy and fire and fury of passion made one 
man like a flaming meteor in the horizon, while 
he remained sometimes aloft, as his brother-men 
walked below him on the earth. At length the 
Hercules of strong drink lifted the passionate 
preacher forever away from the earth. Antaeus is 
the name for more than a mythical being. Dis- 
cipline that one may stand upon the earth, walk 
the way of life, and do human work, this belongs 
to the student of homiletics. Unto this he must 
bend his manly forces. Further hints as to bodily 
training and exercise may be given in the classroom 
or to groups, or to individual students as particular 
cases require. The instructor may well be the ex- 
pert, quick to detect what conditions should be 
changed ; ready to inform where ignorance is not 
bliss, but baneful and destructive. For it must not 
be forgotten that ministerial training should be the 
training of the whole man, and that elective studies, 
"fads, and frills of to-day," are by no means com- 
prehensive enough to cover the case. In a pre- 
paratory course of study " all is grist that comes to 
the mill " where men are made ministers. Nothing 
is beneath, nothing above, the need of him who 
would be fashioned after the complete pattern, built 
C 
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up out of the stuff that makes the man an example 
and pattern for others. Some things to which disci- 
pline must be applied should claim definite attention, 
and enter at once into the student's course. 

(i) Voice culture. Schools of oratory are for 
this. Treatises on elocution treat of this. Best 
things perhaps have been said or written on this 
subject. Yet some of every generation of ministers 
escape the instruction of instructors and fail to know 
even of the organs of speech or how to use them.^ 

These organs are the lungs, the trachea, the 
larynx, the glottis, the epiglottis, and the numerous 
membranes and tissues by which the voice is pro- 
duced. But human speech requires in addition to 
these, and for the purpose of articulation, the tongue, 
the palate, the^nostrils, the lips, the teeth. Now it 
is the contention of this lecture that there is a well- 
nigh universal neglect as to the knowledge of these 
organs, their functions, their proper development 
and use among those who claim to be called of God 
to preach. To the lack of the development and right 
exercise of these organs many grievous faults among 
ministers are to be ascribed. A distinguished phy- 
sician was once asked if lectures on these organs 
were by him deemed expedient to be given to the- 
ological students. He replied : " That the answer 
to this inquiry seemed to depend wholly upon the 
solution of the question whether the students can 
fully understand them."* A pitiable fact, if it be 
the fact, that students for the ministry are incom- 

1 See Chart of the vocal organs. > Porter, p. 499. 
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petent to understand something about these organs 
with which their work is to be done. Lack of 
knowledge on this subject makes instruction and 
practical knowledge the more necessary. Do not 
neglect this part of my subject. My words can at 
best only set you at work along the line suggested. 
That work is for a lifetime. 

As to the lungs, learn the importance of filling 
them with pure air. Note their expansive power. 
Train them to respond to the will in their varied 
exercise until the voice, like the organ in music at 
the touch of the skilful player shall give all variety 
of sounds as occasions for its use require. Breath- 
ing exercises demand time, attention, assiduous 
culture. (Examples, class drills, etc.) 

The trachea is the cartilaginous tube by which 
the air passes to and from the lungs. By its varia- 
tion in length and in firmness of texture it is of use 
in determining the quality and the tone of the voice. 

The larynx forms the upper end of the trachea 
and is of delicate and elastic structure. The con- 
ditions of health or of disease greatly distinguish the 
quality and power of these vocal organs. 

The glottis is the name of the opening at the top 
of the larynx through which the breath passes from 
the cavities below directly into the mouth. 

The epiglottis is the valve which is used to close 
the aperture of the glottis while food passes over it 
on the way through the esophagus to the stomach.* 

(2) Articulation and speech. To the organs of 

1 Porter, p. 494. 495* 
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sound must be added the organs of articulation tiy 
which speech is produced. 

The tongue must be named first as the chief 
organ of speech. Then follows the palate, or the 
concave arch of the mouth, whose variations are to 
be noted as affecting the tone of the voice. 

The nostrils, lips, and teeth, have distinct and 
important offices to discharge in the exercise of 
speaking. Their condition, normal or abnormal, is 
apparent, and indicates the importance of proper 
attention and exercise. 

Voice culture or its neglect in large measure de- 
termines the success or failure of the preacher. The 
decline of oratory, it is said, marks the present age. 
Substitutes or so-called equivalents are supposed to 
be found in the variety of matter which the print- 
ing press produces. It ought to be kept in mind, 
however, that there has been no substitute for the 
use of the living voice, in giving the Christian re- 
ligion to the world. The printed Bible does not 
take the place of the spoken word of God. Jesus 
Christ wrote no sermon. Seed-thoughts from the 
divine storehouse he flung out like a sower who 
went forth to sow. 

His disciples were not to wait for the paper-mill 
and the printing-press to do their work for them ; 
nor for books, pamphlets, or leaflets, to be put into 
their hands. As they were inspired by the divine 
Spirit they went preaching the gospel. Every age, 
every country, every generation, needs its com- 
pany of men ordained to speak. Song notes in the 
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air are to be taken up by the birds and sung in the 
passing seasons, and in all climes. Music in its 
varied sounds and tones is in things even without 
life. There are many kinds of voices in the world, 
and none of them is without significance (i Cor. 
14 : 10). There are voices of prayer and voices of 
praise, but the voice of prophecy supersedes them 
all. " For ye may all prophesy, one by one, that all 
may learn and all be exhorted" (i Cor. 14 : 31). 
Yet remember it is not the voice alone. John the 
Baptist said, " I am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness." The human personality, not the voice 
alone, not an echo only, but the man spoke in the 
voice. It is the eye, the face, the head, the heart, 
the arms, the hands, the feet, the living, moving 
man, with all these physical organs which are his, it 
is these, it is he through these, by these, that one 
speaks, and these therefore must be so disciplined 
that the man through them shall ever speak to the 
glory of God.* 

2. The mind. All these, however, subserve the 
mind. Mental culture claims particular attention. 
Physical culture is subordinate to mental culture. 
The mind controls the body. Bodily powers are to 
do the bidding of the mind. More than this, the 
mind exercises itself on the themes the minister is 
set to discuss. Spiritual energies and exercises are 
not supposed to be independent of mental processes. 
All preliminary study and preparation fail if they 
fall short of fitting the mind for its office and work. 

1 See Porter and Bautain. 
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Can you think ? Can you concentrate the mind 
on the subject that must be considered in studying 
for the ministry ? Settle these questions at once. 
Then do what must be done, think honestly, so- 
berly, with all mental energy, patience, and con- 
stancy. Thus show that you have learned what 
mental application is, what work as an intellectual 
process you must do. Mental discipline is perhaps 
what the majority of young men neglect. Too few 
know how to think, how to take time to think, how 
to think out the matter set before them. 

Have nothing to do with substitutes, which 
promise to do your thinking for you. Amid all its 
activities this may be called a lazy age. Ministers 
are tempted of the devil to prepare for duties without 
work. On the entrance into this most important 
service for this or any age, beware of mental laziness. 
One must do his own thinking ; he himself must 
make the very thoughts of God his thoughts. Min- 
isterial overwork ! For the most part it is ministerial 
underwork that burdens and at length kilts. The 
mental do-nothings are garnished imbeciles ; at 
length the gilding wears off, and leaves material for 
rust. Why do many fail in intellectual efforts ? 
Mental imbecility must be the answer. Why, even 
after college, after the easiest elective course is run 
and the first academic degree is won, why is good 
thinking wanting ? Why are mental processes want- 
ing ? Why is intellectual power wanting ? The need 
to-day and every day is quick thought, clear thought, 
conscientiously, fairly, fully expressed. 
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Learn to think, then think, tliink, think. Brains 
rarely burst for honest thought. Mental discipline 
is to be done by the disciple. Flagellate self, whip 
out of sight the lazy, thoughtless dwarf. Think, then 
challenge thinkers with your thinking. Buy your 
truth of God, then wait for other dealers in untruth 
to find out their bankruptcy while your riches re- 
main. Mental discipline comes through the schools, 
but not until you learn to use the schools for your 
enrichment. Mental culture comes of its own 
school, is under its own master, finds and binds its 
own text-books, makes its own terms, and passes 
its own examinations, often repeated. Take the 
ordinary studies first. Keep at them until you 
command them at will and do not finally fail. 

There is language for example. If it is English, 
learn it, speak it, write it, think it. It belongs to 
you, make it yours. Grammar, rhetoric, logic, are 
not mere terms for genius to despise. Intellect 
must use them. Thoughts must walk in the way 
of them ; talk with them as friends talk with friends. 
Cultivate a pure style. Be at once at your best 
and then continue to improve upon yourself. A 
vulgar style is no badge of piety or of wisdom. 
The people know this and the minister will some- 
times find that he needs to know it, if the knowl- 
edge be in sheer self-defense. 

What, then, of books other than the one Book ? 
Of some books it is a blessing to know all they 
contain, but of some other books loss is gain. Learn 
men by their books. The force of trained minds 
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rules in the classical and in later times. Patriarchs 
in their age, prophets of their times, those eminent 
in the forum, the bema, the bar, and in the pulpit — 
hear these speak, listen to what they say. They 
voice the thinking of their day. They help one to 
think and know the thought of other thinkers. Let 
reading be a mental discipline, not a mental dissipa- 
tion. Profit in this exercise is gained when the 
mind is sharpened as by attrition. Care little for 
costly books if their costly make-up is in binding 
and paper. Care much for books whose margins 
and blank spaces are filled with the reader's own 
thoughts, pro and con, as he reads and thinks, 
thinks and reads. At the end find in your own 
summary what the book has told you of truth, of 
falsehood, of right or wrong, of the ethical or the 
immoral, of the clean, the white, the pure, the 
beautiful, the good. These last keep for self and 
the help of others. For the rest spew the false in 
language out of your mouth, and the immoral and 
vile out of your thoughts, lest they tarnish your 
heart and the hearts of those your heart must touch. 
3. The spirit. Spiritual culture is to be mentioned 
as of superlative value. Therein is life-discipline, 
therein soul-culture becomes at length likeness to 
God. The elements of it must be left for personal 
inquiry and examination. In its exercise one must 
climb to the heights where the glories are. It is 
poor business in the way of spiritual culture for the 
spirit always to demean itself. Out of the depths 
one must cry unto God. Prayer elevates the soul. 
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It confesses and is ashamed of the ungodly self, but 
it cries out : I will look up unto God from whence 
Cometh my help. Angels, saints, saved souls, 
prostrate themselves, face forward, looking up unto 
God. Too much of introspection assimilates one 
with the view. Get up and away from the vile 
self, then see and seek the true self in God, who 
will made the vile and ignoble give place to the 
pure and the true. Then " Salute thyself."* Be- 
hold what manner of person you are, in the Godlike 
qualities which are the divine endowment ; then 
glorify God for his glorious work. To think meanly 
of one's self is to think meanly of God's handiwork. 
It despises or fails to see the image of God in the 
soul. It fails to read the sublime command to ren- 
der unto God the things that are God's. For soul- 
discipline culminates when the soul finds out its 
union with God and its eternal felicity in likeness 
to God ; when it sees God face to face. 

1 George Herbert 



LECTURE IV 
THE TEXT-BOOK 

THE Bible is the Christian preacher's text-book. 
It is the one book from which the subjects 
for sermons are to be derived. It is ever 
to lie open before him. It is the fountain of all 
his knowledge. Its origin is in the mind of God, 
whose intelligence is ** The head spring, the fons 
fontium of it all."* What Francis Bacon said of 
the philosopher in his relations to nature is justly 
applied with the change of a word to the preacher. 
" Man as the minister and interpreter of revelation^ 
does and understands as much as his observations 
on the order and structure of revelation permit, and 
he neither knows nor is capable of more." 

I. The preacher is therefore not to originate his 
subjects but to find them in the Bible, which is 
the source of theistic revelation. What men are 
to believe is first, that God is, and secondly, that 
God reveals himself to those who seek after him 
(Heb. II. 6). The Bible is this revelation of God 
as well as from God. It is a matter of Christian 
belief and of Christian teaching that God is re- 
vealed in the writings of the Bible. The book is 
called a revelation. It transcends the evidence of 

1 Doctor Shedd, p. 4> 
42 
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God in nature. It is presented for study and be- 
lief, not as a philosophy or a science. These at 
best contain arguments in favor of biblical truth, 
confirmatory of Christian doctrine, and the subjects 
of Christian discourse. The Scriptures therefore 
present ultimate statements. They are arranged, 
as facts to be accepted, concerning themes whose 
range is beyond unaided human thought, and un- 
discoverable by human observation or insight. 
What is taught in the Bible is taught as a revela- 
tion. Its first words represent God in action, its 
last words are the revelation of Jesus Christ. Its 
records are the views of men who claim enlighten- 
ment and guidance by the Spirit of God. They 
deal with problems beyond the limits of human 
thought and research. What may have been de- 
clared to man in his earlier communings with God 
seems to have been gathered up into the books of the 
Bible. Minds re-enforced by the Holy Spirit were 
enabled to deal with these subjects to the enlighten- 
ment and comfort of believers. The world has not 
outgrown its need of the revelation thus given to 
it, nor does the Bible itself appear to fail to supply 
that need. The attention of the people of each 
generation is drawn to the Bible to find answers to 
the most profound questions. They who are called 
to preach are to arouse the attention of the world 
to the Scripture teaching, to encourage those whom 
they address to exercise faith in the God of the 
Bible, and to put its ethical teaching into practice 
in living experiment and experience. 
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It has pleased the divine Author of the Bible to 
adopt this method of preaching by which to make 
known these revealed truths and their practical 
value. In a sense higher and more specific than 
that which belongs to any other professional student 
and his text-book, the biblical preacher is to be a 
student of the Bible. He is to know his text-book. 
He must be the man of the one book. Preach that. 
He must first know it. Here the danger lurks 
which would lead on to failure. The young prac- 
titioner at the bar is expected to know law and 
laws, the general and the specific, the principles of 
law and its practice, and the decisions of the law 
courts in the State and the nation. He must know 
them and "know where to find them." The 
physician needs to traverse the wide field of med- 
ical science, to know its theory and practice, to 
understand what belongs to human anatomy, physi* 
ology, and hygiene, the normal and abnormal func- 
tions and conditions, and how to apply his knowl- 
edge to the great demands of his profession. In 
like manner the preacher must know his Bible and 
how to use it, the moral nature and conditions of 
individuals and people, and how to apply revealed 
truth to his hearers. In view of the themes of which 
he is to be the interpreter in some special and very 
real sense, he is not to be ignorant of his text-book. 
He must know its contents, and he must be able to 
apply these in intelligent, manly statement and ap- 
peal to men's hearts and consciences, according to 
human conditions and necessities. 
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Too easily, in many cases, are students ready to 
satisfy themselves with fragmentary knowledge of 
the Bible, or with opinions of others in place of 
their own. Some biblical subjects easily attract 
attention. These are allowed to form the stock of 
the preacher's knowledge of the Scriptures, and 
with these the attempt is made to interest and 
benefit the people. Bible study may become the 
expert's work and not the preacher's. Biblical 
criticism may wrongfully be treated as an exercise 
which breeds contempt for the Bible. Results are 
claimed to be destructive and their influence de- 
moralizing. Too easily is Bible study then set 
aside, and the professional preacher remains igno- 
rant of his text-book because he is not a student of 
it. What it contains is unknown by lack of sys- 
tematic and logical research. What it claims to be 
remains a mystery, because perverted opinions or 
partial judgments prevail. The preacher lacks 
personal knowledge of the revealed truth for lack 
of personal investigation and therefore is in no real 
sense a true interpreter thereof. But biblical truth 
cannot safely be set aside. The unbiblical preacher 
has missed his calling. The world soon finds that 
it has no use for him. Next to the knowledge of 
God by personal faith must be placed personal 
knowledge of the Bible, the revealed word of God. 

2. The text-book may often become the text. 
The whole Bible may be studied and made the 
subject of discourse. Treat it as it is, a revelation 
distinct from nature, from creation, from the order 
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and beauty of the cosmos, from all that is the 
object of scientific investigation, of philosophic 
theories. Treat it as evolutionary, progressive, 
covering the great distances from the beginning to 
the end of the ages, as time is measured. Treat it 
as God's word also concerning eternity. Treat 
the text-book and text in the historical aspect, as 
it tells of worlds, nations, beings — divine, angelic, 
human ; as it tells of different relations, acts, moral 
conditions, and destinies. Unfold its ethical teach- 
ing as to what is heroic or despicable in its dealing 
with God or the creations of God's thought. Set 
the Bible forth in its unique character, in its place 
for human guidance and blessing. Study the his- 
tory in the centuries of its wonderful preservation, 
its transmission from its original languages into the 
various languages of mankind. Show its moral 
force at the heart of humanity, its dominant in- 
fluence when holding its place in government, 
legislation, in political, social, and domestic affairs. 
Notice the decline of morals where the Bible is not 
a recognized guide and the preaching of its truth 
fails to be heeded. Declare the marvel of results 
when the Bible is used in awakening, reviving, re- 
forming degenerate men. Thus the preacher's 
Bible will prove to be the preacher's battle armor 
and his sword. 

3. The Bible is a text-book for synthetic study. 
Biblical introduction should occupy a large place. 
One needs to know the books in their order, and 
the contents of each book ; what is to be learned 
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concerning their authorsiiip, authenticity, purpose ; 
what are the results of higher and lower criticism ; 
what is to be taught as local and transient ; what 
remains after national downfall and overthrow and 
is to be carried through time and to every genera- 
tion. These suggestions pertain to another depart- 
ment than that of homiletics so far as Bible study is 
concerned. But they have place here to enforce the 
duty of proper biblical knowledge in order to the 
right use of the text-book as itself a text. They 
apply also to the use for the same purpose of each 
book of the Bible, or a section^ a paragraph, a sen- 
tence, a clause, a word Chapters and verses, it 
is to be remembered, are often misleading as they 
may divert attention from the main thought or pur- 
pose belonging to the passage to be considered. 
For homiletical work the Bible student must be a 
faithful interpreter, rightfully unfolding as well as 
dividing the word of God. Doctor Shedd declares 
that the maker of sermons must be an exegete. 
Exegesis demands his best time and thought. 

Indeed the hermeneutical habit must be formed 
and interpretation constitute a chief essential. 
How can one declare the message which he does 
not apprehend? How can he help another to know 
that of which he himself is ignorant? Much study 
elsewhere will be lost or useless if much study here 
on the meaning of a scripture text is neglected. If 
one knows Hebrew and Greek then let him dig 
out the thought of the text imbedded in these 
languages. Look at the letters of these tongues as 
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you would look in a picture puzzle to find the face 
of the man hidden there. Look until you see the 
face, then thought fronts you, the text speaks out 
to you and you can speak it out to others with the 
certainty and force of him who has seen and be- 
lieved. If one knows only the English or his native 
tongue, then let him in like manner find the truth 
waiting for him in the version at hand. 

The utmost knowledge one can command is often 
too imperfect for the high task of an interpreter of 
God's word. The best scholars have been baffled. 
Truth ** writ large " and plain, so that he who runs 
may read, has often eluded close inspection or deep 
research. Often language is capable of various read- 
ings and interpretations. Thus opinions vary, con- 
fusion and doubt like dense fog hang low over the 
text and defy the vision of the uncertain explorer. 
What then? Ask what is the mind of God? What 
saith the Lord? What does Jehovah say to me? 
It is not, in this matter of interpretation, what said 
the word to Luther, to Calvin, to Spurgeon, to any 
man, dead or alive, other than to me. Be your 
own interpreter before your God. Then preach 
the word found in the English version of the days 
of King James or of the days of Queen Victoria 
as that word is in these versions given to you. 

Be always a Bible student. Begin the daily read- 
ing of the Bible at the beginning. Without note or 
comment read, think, think, read. With note-book 
or note paper, with pen or pencil, make notes, com- 
ments, raise questions, refer to parallel passages, to 
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uses elsewhere in the Scriptures of the text under 
consideration. Get topics for further study or out- 
lines for discourses from paragraph or section, from 
the history, the song, the proverb, the prophecy, 
the word that loads the mind with thought. This 
is slow work, the work of years, a life-work. It is 
your work, O man of the one Book. 

Two courses of Bible reading may be better than 
one. The first starts with Genesis and goes on 
steadily to Revelation. The other course is for 
special purposes, thus reading the Psalms, a 
prophecy, a Gospel, the Acts, or an Epistle for 
devotional or hortatory use. But never omit the 
one for the other, nor think the reading at the one 
time and place enough for all times and every place. 
New light is always shining. The sun never grows 
old or dim. Best minds grow. The eye sees new 
leaves on the tree of knowledge. The Spirit leads 
to higher heights. The Spirit will lead into all the 
truth. Revelation is ever unfolding. Truth is in- 
finite like its author, God. These three remain, 
God, his truth, and the soul. It is only a short by 
and by when we shall see each other as we are, and 
know as we are known. 

4. Hints as to Bible study. Whatever books are 
yet unopened, however long John's vision in the 
Revelation tarries, the books of the Bible are clearly 
opened and invite inspection. Leave no problem 
unstudied because unsolved, no difficulties in the 
way to be shunned, no mysteries that shall not 
unfold their practical lessons. Take the highest 
D 
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themes. Grapple with the mightiest texts. Learn 
what Ezekiel, Daniel, John, and Job have to teach 
and to preach to the men of to-day. Subject your 
text-book to synthesis and analysis. Handle the 
book with spiritual judgment ; devour it as the seer 
devoured the roll that was given him. Feel its 
mora! work as the mighty source of the true im- 
pulses of your soul. To use the word of Canon 
Liddon,* " This spiritual power may be felt rather 
than described or analyzed, its native home is in a 
higher world, yet it tarries among men from age to 
age, since the time when the Son of God left us his 
example and gave us his Spirit. It is nothing else 
than his spiritual presence resting upon his servants. 
His soul commingles with theirs and their life of 
thought and feeling and resolve is irradiated and 
broadcast with his " (i Cor. 2 : 4-9). 

Prof. T. H. Huxley explains the source of our 
knowledge of ethical truth and the secret of its power 
in these words: "There have been men of moral 
genius to whom we owe ideals of duty and visions of 
moral perfection, which ordinary mankind could 
never have obtained and through whom the human 
race obtains new possibilities of knowledge and new 
conceptions of beauty." ' If the preacher will inter- 
pret these things to his fellows he must be en- 
dowed with spiritual insight and declare the word 
of prophecy and the vision of God to his fellows in 
demonstration of the Spirit and in power. 

1 See " The Christian Ministry." by Lyman Abbott. D. D., p. 80. 

« Quoted by Lyman Abbott, D. D., in " The Christian Ministry." p. 83. 
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5. There are two views regnant in the minds of 
men in regard to the preacher's use of his text- 
book. The one, I call mechanical, arbitrary, dicta- 
torial, unphilosophical, belittling to the common 
sense of those who should be taught in knowledge 
of the divine word. It is expressed in dogma, the- 
ologies, creeds, interpretations which must accord 
with what can only be the opinions of those who 
profess or assume authority to dictate and who thus 
set aside the right of private judgment. It subjects 
the Bible to human dictation. It results in the sup- 
pression of true faith in God, the stultifying of free 
thought, and is contrary to the nature of beings made 
in the likeness of God. This is a very old view but 
not the oldest, not that taught by Christ nor illus- 
trated in the preaching of apostles. It is due to 
formalism and paganism. It is the view of those who 
bind heavy burdens and whose religion is idolatry. 

The other view is ethical and experimental. It 
appeals to the real man. It is illustrated in the 
divine endeavor to lead souls to believe and to know 
God and to be saved by him. By it, in glowing 
presentation, through the light of the Bible, in the 
word of the living interpreter, men realize God in 
action, become examples of his grace in their life, 
experiences, hopes, aspirations, ideals, aims, en- 
gagements, and occupations. In this view God is 
seen, known, served, adored. His character sur- 
passes knowledge, but it is clearly seen. His deeds 
betoken his righteousness and his love. His power 
and wisdom appear in his judgments and mercies. 
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His salvation of men out of their sin and its penal- 
ties satisfies man's ethical nature ; his glory of 
grace lifts the man who trusts him above the 
heights, brings him into the blessed presence and 
fellowship of the divine Saviour. All this is con- 
tained not in any theory or creed statement or dicta 
of dogma. But it is in experiment and experience 
of God's obedient servants who know him through 
their faith, as God's preachers declare him out of 
their text-book, the Bible. 

The Bible as a text-book is set off, therefore, by 
itself. It is ever to stand alone and not with any 
or all other books. The Bible is the preacher's 
text-book because it is thus distinctive and because 
it defines the preacher's work. He who uses it 
regularly does the work of interpreter, of exegete. 
He asks not. What is truth? That is the skeptic's 
query. He asks — on bended knee he asks it — What 
is the word of truth in which is God's answer to 
the often-deceived human mind ? What is the an- 
swer that shall satisfy human longing and want? 
The Bible is wanting in efficacy not in itself but in 
its use when men who should preach it get away 
from its spirit and its purpose. When preachers 
get back to the God of the Bible and feel the 
Spirit's might ; when they preach God's word as 
they who bow before him and hear him speak ; 
when they turn and say. Thus saith the Lord, 
hearts hear, society hears, the world hears, and 
the nations turn unto the Lord. 



LECTURE V 
TEXTS AND THEMES 

THESE terms, texts and themes, are used to 
designate those portions of the Bible which 
contain the thoughts and are made the sub- 
jects of discourse. 

I. Meaning of the term. The term text is used 
with various meanings. It is applied to the lan- 
guage of Scripture into which the inspired thought 
is woven, thus forming ** The whole web of Holy 
Writ." * In this sense the word text is modified by 
those who have wrought the inspired word into the 
original languages or transcribed it into the different 
versions and various readings. Thus the text of the 
Bible has become matter of research and critical 
study. Examples are found in the " Revisers' 
Greek Text," the discussions of Dean Burgon, 
Doctor Scrivener, Bishop Westcott, Doctor Hort, 
and many other European and American scholars. 
But the term as used in homiletics means any part 
of the inspired word which is to be woven "into 
the web of a discourse." It is to be settled at once 
that texts, as the preacher is to use them, are to be 
biblical, always derived from the Bible, and always 
to be used to express the biblical thought contained 

^ Shedd. ** Honlletics/' p. 159. 
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in them. This is the popular sense of the term 
and it accords with prevalent usage. The sermon 
which is not an interpretation, or an unfolding and 
an application of the truth taught in some portion 
of the divine word cannot properly be called a 
sermon. Nor can it give evidence that he who 
delivers it is complying with the terms of the Great 
Commission. He who sets aside the Bible in text 
and sermon should not assume the title of Christian 
preacher. Other authors and authorities may con- 
trol thought, guide in the origin and production of 
discourses ; but the Christian preacher must hold 
to the one book. The Bible must be the source of 
his thought, contain the substance, the real ele- 
ments of the discourse. If this substance is plain, 
as the garment of simple texture and structure, 
then it is enough to declare it and set forth its in- 
trinsic and practical application. If the sense lie 
deep, as in the very meshes of the deftly woven 
fabric, it is the textualist's duty to solve the mystery, 
or so to set it forth that the very hidings of thought 
shall add force to the text and impress its solemn 
use upon attentive minds. Texts are clear and 
sparkling as the surface of the placid sea ; they 
are deep and dark as the depths of the mighty 
ocean. Texts impel thought as sails, when the 
winds catch them, impel the swift ships. Texts are 
difficult and hard to handle, but they carry their 
own and the only means of deliverance and victory. 
For the God of the biblical text is the God of our 
faith as he is the Author of our salvation. 
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2. The selection of the text deserves much atten- 
tion. It is not to be made at random. Chance is a 
blind guide, leading generally into the ditch. The 
Bible is no mechanical affair whose button is to be 
touched and like a machine is to do the rest. 
Texts do not stand, like laborers in the market 
place, waiting to be hired, and at length clamoring 
for the penny a day. Textual selection is not a 
part of providential election in the management of 
the good minister's affairs. The Ethiopian had 
made his own selection and was reading it when 
Philip the evangelist came up into the chariot to 
interpret and apply the word. It is no safe method 
to delay this vital question of what shall be the 
text of the Sunday discourse until Saturday night 
or Sunday morning. The man in the pulpit with- 
out a text is a ** Jack in the Box " to utter sound 
without sense. He cries aloud and spares not, like 
the priests of Baal, whom Baal cannot hear. The 
textless preacher cannot preach, though he may 
roar like the bulls of Bashan. 

Neither is the selection of the text to be left to 
imagination, impulse, self-dictation, often falsely 
called the dictation of the Holy Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit doubtless aids. He helps to pray. He teaches 
what one should pray for as one ought. He brings 
the prayerful soul in touch with the will of God. 
He guides along the highway of truth. He opens 
the treasure-store of divine thought to the delighted 
and often astonished gaze of the man seeking the 
goodly pearls. But all this is for him who seeks. 
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The man is to seek who would find. The treasures 
are hid, he must find them. God does not do the 
man's work. In the choice of material for sermons 
one must be a co-worker with God, and remember 
in a large sense God has done his part of the work 
before that of the preacher is begun. 

Selection of the text should be the first thing in 
sermon work. The sermon is controlled by the 
text, not the text by the sermon. The sermon is 
in the text as the fruit is in the seed, the full corn 
in the ear. Reverse, then, Doctor Campbell's view 
and hold to this, that the subject ought to be chosen 
for the text and not the text for the subject. In- 
deed the theme should be in the text and the text 
not used as a motto to introduce the sermon like a 
pretty bit of poetry or a pictured illustration to 
attract as an introduction. " It doth not yet 
appear," was the text of a minister's sermon at the 
beginning of his ministry. It did not afterward 
appear until it became evident that it was time for 
the minister to disappear as his ministry closed. 
To every well-chosen text belongs a " complete 
sense." Grammatically it must contain a thought, 
and express it, while it may well be fortified with 
the paragraph or section to which it belongs. 
Selection in its broad meaning results from continu- 
ous and careful reading of the Scriptures. It is not 
desultory work, nor dependent on time, occasions, 
or extraneous circumstances. It is to be guided by 
the minister's great purpose. He is to unfold the 
word of God to the people, the young and old. 
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learned and ignorant, saved and unsaved. He ad- 
dresses ** all sorts and conditions of men." There- 
fore he should select accordingly. All the Bible is 
his and all it contains he is to have and to hold 
forth as the bread of life, with which the multitude 
is to be fed. 

Have, then, a book for texts, not of texts which 
another has selected, perhaps to sell to you, cer- 
tainly to tempt you into the indolent or unmanly 
habit of letting another do what is your special 
business, without whose doing you become imbecile 
and fit for scorn. Read, mark, note in notebook 
the section, paragraph, sentence, in which lies the 
sermon. Keep at this work until text-finding is a 
habit and subjects multiply and the days prove too 
few for you to find time in which to preach on all 
the texts and all the themes your note-book contains. 
Measure no text by the number of its words. If a 
paragraph, a section, or a book, select the text 
which most concisely states the central thought and 
can best be used to hold and enlarge the hearer's 
thought. Examine faithfully the meaning of the 
text, then set mere opinion about it aside and tell 
what its meaning is to you and what it may mean to 
others. Leave doubts at home, they have no place 
in the pulpit. Not to know yourself what the text 
says to you is for you not to know what the text 
bids you say to your fellow-men. 

Selection, then, belongs to the hard work of the 
student who would be a preacher. It is the mining 
not the minting process ; without the one the other 
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cannot be done. Go through the entire Bible 
searching, selecting. The music in the air will not 
fail, the rich ore never will be wanting. Then sepa- 
rate, adapt, apply, until the word of God is an open 
storehouse out of which things new and old come, 
old as the story of the ages, new as the renewing 
generations of the children of men. *'Hic labor, 
hoc opus est.*' But "Labor at this point saves 
labor at all other points."* It is a labor-saving, 
a time-saving, and a money-saving process. One 
may labor over other men's labors to no profit, 
and even at a loss. One may lose time in the 
vain endeavor to find the man who can tell him 
what he is to think and to know himself. One 
may waste money on skeletons of sermons hung 
up to dry, on Scripture texts as pegs, until he be- 
come poor in pocket and in brain and he himself a 
shack of dry bones of which nobody even asks or 
thinks, Can these dry bones live ? On this matter 
of selection of text much must be left to him to whom 
these words are addressed. To sum it up I will use 
the words of Doctor Shedd : * ** Let him not rely at 
all upon the texts and skeletons of other preach- 
ers, but let him cultivate this field by himself and 
for himself, as if it had never been tilled before. 
Let him pursue the business of selecting, examin- 
ing, decomposing, and recombining textual mate- 
rials, with all the isolation and inspiration of the first 
preachers, and of all the great original orators of 
the Christian church." 

1 Shedd. p. Z76. < " Homiletics," p. 178. 
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The proper treatment of the text is twofold, first 
in the study of it, and secondly in the declaration 
of it.* In the choice of a text insist on "sim- 
plicity " in order that ** men called to contemplate 
an interesting subject might not be led through a 
chilling and perplexing range of critical specula- 
tion." These are the words of a noble teacher 
who wrote early in the nineteenth century. But 
they seem not to be needed in the early part 
of this twentieth century, when criticism and dis- 
cussion of texts are part of Sunday-school and Bible 
class-work, as well as of the pulpit. To-day the 
minister must be a close student of texts, in this 
sense, or he fails in a prime requisite of efficiency 
as a preacher. But let it be emphasized that the 
most of the critical work is to be done in the study 
of the text. Therein various views are to be ex- 
amined, weighed, and the opinion formed which has 
the weight of critical exegesis to sustain it. Then 
the giving of that opinion will belong to the inter- 
pretation of the passage whose acceptance by the 
honest hearer depends in some large sense upon the 
mental and moral character of him who gives it 
and whose duty it is to know whereof he speaks. 

Simplicity must not give place to superficiality, 
nor milk for babes be the constant food for those 
requiring strong meat. The simple life is not the 
life of the simpleton. Scripture texts are loaded 
with the demonstration of the Spirit and surcharged 
with power. Nor does simplicity require the 

1 Doctor Porter* " Homlletics," p. 68. 
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avoiding of "great texts" which contain ** great 
themes." They may seem to afford opportunity for 
" great efforts in the preacher." Avoid no text 
for this reason. Better avoid all texts if they can- 
not be treated without vanity or with humility and 
sincere dependence upon the Holy Spirit. Every in- 
spired text is great, too great for any man to handle, 
though he be one of the giants, but great texts 
make up the substance of Bible truths. Choose 
them, strive to know them, cast them into the 
simplest, clearest form of language. Study them, 
pray over them, until all the soul is on fire with 
them. Kindle enthusiasm in the hearts of hearers 
because of this flaming up of the unquenchable fire 
in you. Choose great themes. There are no others. 
God speaks, let all the earth keep silent before him. 
Hear what the Spirit saith. 

Treat the text as embodying the subject of dis- 
course. This treatment has the weight of the 
authority of preachers in the Christian centuries. 
Less formal in announcement than now, text and 
theme are bound together in the earliest Christian 
sermons. When the Old Testament stood alone, 
the uncompleted text-book, it seemed to furnish 
text and theme for Christ and his apostles. Some 
words of Jesus and the experiences of inspired men 
gave enlargement to the scope of divine truth to be 
declared, until the New Testament added its all- 
sufficient knowledge on divine things. In practice 
Christian preachers of this time seek no other 
source of divine thought to displace that of the 
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divine word. The specific duty of the Christian 
preacher is to find what God has to say to men 
and what men need to learn of God from the text 
of the Bible. There is no good evidence that the 
world has outgrown this book, nor that the world 
needs another book in the place of the Bible. This 
book is full of texts. No thinker has exhausted 
this fountain of thought. His themes are in these 
texts. Treating these he treats the proper subjects 
of Christian discourse. 

They are not to be used, however, in cold didactic 
essays, or as matters merely brought to human 
minds by the exercise of preaching. A minister 
once declared that he had written discourses on all 
the prominent doctrines of Christianity and on 
special themes adapted to all occasions, and therefore 
he was ready to preach at shortest notice. But 
the frequent notice failed to reach him. His pre- 
pared discourses became as dried specimens in 
an herbarium ; they were nothing but leaves. 

Treat the text as alive. Let the live coal from 
the altar touch the lips, then prophesy, O man. In 
the history of the use of texts it appears that many 
leading examples fail to name the subject. The 
text is its own theme and often receives no other 
name in its use. The prevalent examples of our 
time, however, name in the preacher's own form 
the theme of discourse. There is advantage if not 
necessity in this. It requires close thought at the 
outset and sets up its sign. It points the way to be 
traversed. It, when rightly chosen, interprets or 
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translates the text into concise and fruitful form. 
It becomes the true leader of thought both for 
preacher and hearer. If it is the real theme con- 
tained in the text it never hinders the faithful 
proper handling of the text. It rather holds one 
that he wander not afield, that he keep in the right 
path whither the text shall lead. There will be 
such management of the subject as to make it 
textual, and such use of the text as to make it 
topical. If the text chosen be for example John i : 
14, it may be well to name the theme : The Word 
Incarnate. The treatment may be textual under 
the headings, (i) The Word, (2) The Incarnate 
Word, (3) His Character and Influence. John Hall 
once preached on Romans 8 : 28. In brief intro- 
duction he named his theme as God's Work for 
Good to Those that Love Him. Then followed in 
the sermon the unfolding of the text in great 
beauty, simplicity, and directness under the follow- 
ing heads: (i) explanation, (2) commendation, 
(3) application. 

The theme as announced ought to define the 
character of the sermon. Themes may therefore 
have the widest range. Always textual, they may 
well be always topical. This is true whether they 
are exegetical, expository, hortatory, experimental, 
historical, or occasional. Themes therefore may 
accumulate as results of reading and especially of 
Bible study. For themes are in every department 
of biblical literature ; in history, biography, the 
rise, progress, and downfall of nations ; in psalm. 
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poetry, prophecy, proverb, meditation, dream, and 
vision. They are in the story of Jesus Christ, in 
the Acts and Epistles of the Apostles, in the Revela- 
tion made to John, which closes the inspired 
volume. Themes are to be recorded as they are 
found in doctrinal study, as suggested in exposition, 
as furnished in the ethical and the practical teach- 
ing of the Bible. 

One may fill pages in the note-books with histor- 
ical, biographical, and national subjects. Every 
theme should be evangelical, nor need any one be 
wanting in the true evangelistic quality. There 
are abundant subjects for revivals, for arousing the 
slumbering moral sense, for conviction of sin, for 
awakening faith, hope, love. Spiritual themes, 
Pentecostal, leading to spiritual results, illustrating 
and demonstrating the presence and work of the 
Holy Spirit crowd the word of God. These ought to 
accumulate among the notes of the faithful minister. 
An earnest evangelist once said to me that in his 
early ministry he used the entire book known as 
Flavel's *' Fountain of Life " for the subjects of his 
discourses. Better is it to traverse the whole Bible 
and study its texts. Let these, as the living foun- 
tain of life, flood the soul of the Bible reader. 

This must suffice for hints as to finding and using 
subjects. One caution may well be held in mind. 
Let not other men's treatment of these topics sup- 
plant that which is formed in the soul and experi- 
enced in the thought of the honest student himself. 
In this matter deal honestly with yourself before 
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your God. Let the subjects be as if from God. 
Find God's way of giving them in his own words, 
which are to become the text of the discourse. As 
to the use and abuse of text and theme, a volume 
might be written. But it is better to throw the 
matter upon the heart and conscience of each 
student. Be true to thyself and thy God, and it 
shall follow as the night the day, that thou'lt be 
true to every other man. Texts and themes stolen 
from God's treasure house and used for selfish 
ends are as money that becomes the mammon of 
unrighteousness tainted by him who misuses it. 

Be honest with God's truth, then ; become the 
master of his millions to use and not abuse, and 
at length to render back to God his own with 
usury. Remember, all themes are in the one 
theme, Jesus Christ and him crucified. Determine 
to know nothing but that, for therein is all the 
preacher's knowledge to be found. Seek the variety 
in this divine unity. The whole is the sum of all 
its parts. Peal out the organ tones. Strike all the 
chords. Make the song an anthem, a symphony, 
in which archangel and angel and the countless 
thousands of saints join. If sometime one text 
seem to contain all God's truth that the people 
need to know then preach that as one preached it 
from John 3 : 16, with such variety and force as 
never to repeat himself and ever to lead on his 
hearers from height to height of thought until the 
text appeared as some Alpine peak, more lofty and 
more glorious for all the climbing, as it pointed still 
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upward into the infinite heights. If one is monoto- 
nous in style or manner, in language or thought, he 
is in fault, not his theme nor his text. Doctor 
Porter's conclusion on this point may be here ex- 
pressed : * *' With the profusion of matter in every 
page of the Bible, if the preacher is perplexed to 
find any topic of discourse, he has mistaken the 
business. Let him go to the farm or to the shop. 
The fact that he wants a subject is demonstration 
that he wants either the understanding or the heart 
of a minister." 

1 •• Homiletics." p. 83. 



LECTURE VI 
OUTLINES AND ANALYSES 

THE text and theme having been decided upon, 
the next step in the process of preparing a 
discourse is indicated in the title of this 
lecture. The work of constructing an outline and 
of making a logical analysis of a subject is of great 
importance. It should be so thoroughly done that 
by it the man becomes master of his theme. Time 
and thought devoted to this work are put to best 
use. Thus occupied, the preacher is in the service 
which leads him to become a master workman. 
Failure here is failure elsewhere. Thoughts unre- 
lated, however brilliant, are as wandering stars, 
comets in the heavens, soon lost sight of, leaving 
darkness in place of light. Without outline or 
analysis a discourse is worthless in itself and dis- 
covers a woeful lack of mental discipline. The 
outline must also be the work of him who uses it 
in constructing a discourse. One may be tempted 
by sheer inability on his part, or by supposed want 
of time, to borrow the outline of another and appro- 
priate it as his own. This is theft and deception. 
It puts the minister in company with cheats and 
robbers. It weakens the preacher in that wherein 
he most needs to be strong. Because of it, he 
66 
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soon shrinks to a figure too small for his stolen 
garments. The lion's skin cannot disguise the 
bray of the donkey. Make your own plans. Hew 
your own road through the fields to be traveled. 
In this, your own path, you have the right of way. 
If there must be difference in the quality of the 
sermon-work let it be in favor of the plan. 
Better a good plan and a poorer sermon than that 
both should be poor. The heads of a discourse 
must be prominent. Build, as the Swiss chalet is 
built, with frame outside. Otherwise the body of 
a discourse is a headless trunk, an unrecognizable 
mass.* In this primary constructive work be most 
acute, studious, observant, critical. Forget self, 
be alert to find the truth God has conveyed in the 
words of the sentence, paragraph, or section under 
consideration. 

It is easy for a young architect to be elated with 
his own work. It is as easy for the young preacher 
to become proud of his ill-formed plan that admits 
some brilliant corruscations, some fine pet phrases, 
that arrest a moment's attention and are easily for- 
gotten. These prove to be deceptive and vague — 
often the wood, hay, or stubble of discourse. The 
power of the building is not in its ornamentation. 
What stands when storms beat is the strong frame 
beneath all ornament and embellishment. The 
heart of a text will lay open to the careful searcher 
the very vital forces of a discourse. Hence out- 
lines have not so much to do with the structure of 

* M. Bautain, " The Art of Extempore Preaching," p. 146. 
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the sermon as with the vitality, the living principle 
which is to run through the sermon, out of which its 
fiber is to be formed, its force is to appear. Outlines 
are as bone tissues, arteries, nerves, that control 
all that belong to the body. Outlines are avenues 
through which thoughts are conveyed from God to 
man, from God's word to attentive minds. 

The terms plans, outlines, analyses are often 
used indiscriminately. It is better perhaps for the 
student to note the distinction in the use of these 
words. The plan may indicate the great features 
or controlling divisions (see Aristotle and Shedd). 
The outline should contain the plans briefly devel- 
oped in logical detail. The analysis will present 
the outline with hints as to parallel passages, illus- 
trations, and confirmatory examples. Here then 
the thought of the sermonizer must concentrate. 
To this his labor must tend and hold. The habit 
of outline work must be formed early and be kept 
active by best exercise. With note-book or an 
interleaved Bible at hand this daily food for the 
minister must be obtained. Thus his daily strength 
is renewed. "He never preaches out." He is 
never unprepared. With the plan in mind, held 
there by concentrated thought, the question of a 
written or extemporized sermon becomes of second- 
ary interest. The preacher can preach, must 
preach, does preach when occasion demands, op- 
portunity presents itself, or to sum it all in one 
phrase, when the Spirit of God calls. 

Outlines in their treatment will indicate the char- 
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acter of the sermon. They may be classed, for 
example, as textual, topical, exegetical, hortatory, 
experimental ; while it must be recognized that 
any sermon or analysis may have some of the ele- 
ments, some or all of the peculiar characteristics 
thus named. In illustration take the single text, 
John I : 14, ** And the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, glory as 
of the only begotten from the Father, full of grace 
and truth." 

Theme. The Word hicarnate. 

Textual outline. 

Introduction as to the person named in i : 14. 

1. His human nature, (i) His beginning. He be- 
came flesh. (2) His dwelling. Tenting among us. 

2. His glory, (i) Manifested. We beheld, etc. 
(2) Defined. Glory as of the only begotten. 

3. His character, (i) Full of grace. (2) Full of 
truth. 

Application, (i) Thus as God-man he is to be 
received by us. (2) Thus as full of grace and 
truth he is our pattern and guide. 

Topical. The Word Incarnate. 

1. The Word. Define ver. 14. (i) His nature, 

(2) His act. Creation. (3) As the source of life 
and light. 

2. The Word Incarnate, (i) Foretold by John 
the Baptist. (2) His incarnation an historical fact. 

(3) His glory of the only begotten, etc. 

3. His character and influence, (i) His ful- 
ness of grace. (2) His fulness of truth. Appeal 
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which the divine Word makes to us through his 
incarnation. 
Exegetical or expository. 

1. The Word Incarnate, (i) Define his original 
nature, ver. i ; its essence ; its reality in being, in 
qualities, and in action. (2) Define his incarnation, 
I. ^., his actual humanity. 

2. The twofold nature, (i) As to his personality 
— one person. (2) As to his nature — God-man. 

3. Compass of this doctrine, (i) It reveals God 
to man. (2) It unites man (ethically) to God. 

Remark. This through faith ; therefore believe. 
While the doctrine transcends human knowledge it 
belongs to the higher realm of faith. 

Experimental and Hortatory. 

1. The incarnate Word realized as the experience 
of faith or of the believer. Examples : John the 
Baptist, apostles, Christians, personal. 

2. The glory of the incarnate Word a matter 
of experience, (i) This inwrought into the be- 
liever's life by spiritual action and exercise. (2) 
It appears in the Christian aspect of experience 
and activity. 

3. The gracious fulness of the incarnate Word as 
experienced, (i) Satisfying ; (2) uplifting ; (3) 
perfecting — /. ^., into the likeness of character, 
life, and glory of the God-man. 

Application. As to the blessed life, as to the 
glorious hope. " We shall be like him.'* 

Outlines may be designated as doctrinal, ethical, 
historical, biographical, memorial, evangelistic, occa- 
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sional. Doctor Porter* named three different kinds 
of method by the somewhat arbitrary terms textual, 
topical, and scholastic. His example is 2 Peter 
I : 5-7^ and the textual treatment is essentially ver- 
bal. The topical use of the same text is indicated 
by the theme : " That all the graces of the gospel are 
united in the character of the consistent Chris- 
tian.*' He declares the scholastic division as illus- 
trating the prevailing taste among ministers of his 
time, and as tending to an " artificial structure in 
sermonizing.'' No example of this method seems 
to be required, and this reference may be enough 
to lead good biblical students to avoid it. Outlines 
which are called doctrinal may be didactic, philo- 
sophical, and practical. They should not be want- 
ing in the expresion of faith or sincere belief. The 
following may serve as an example of a doctrinal 
discourse. 

Theme. The Providence of God (Text, Acts 
17 : 24-31). 

Introduction. Divine Providence defined as the 
divine supervision, or the care and guardianship of 
God over all his creatures. 

I. (Proof.) God's providence is taught in the 
Scriptures (Text ; other passages, Job 19 : 26 ; 
Gen. 11:8; Luke 21 : 35). 

It is taught that : (i) It extends to all mankind 
and especially to God's chosen people (Ps. 18 : 
18; 23; Matt. 11:28-30; Job 10:11-15). (2) 
The lower orders of beings, beasts, birds, flowers 

1 Ebenezer Porter, " Homiletics," p. 123. 
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(Matt. 6 : 26-30). (3) God is the object of praise 
because of his providence (Ps. 148 : 3-9 ; 145 : 10). 

2. (Proof continued.) It is further taught that 
God's providence embraces many particulars, some 
of which refer to man's spiritual affairs, (i) God's 
direct action in human hearts (Matt. 18 : 20; John 
20:21 ; Rom. 5:5; Gal. 5 :22; Phil. 2 : 13 ; 4: 13). 
(2) His co-operation with them in prayer (Rom. 
8 : 26). (3) His action is adapted to their moral 
state (Gen. 8 : 20, 21 ; Josh. 3 : 27 ; John 3 : 10 ; 
Heb. 2 : 14). (4) His power overrules human 
wickedness (Gen. 50:20; Exod. 3:17-21; Ps. 
76 : 10). (5) He employs good angels and perhaps 
demons (Ps. 103 : 20 ; Matt. 18 : 10 ; 15 : 19 ; Heb. 
1 : 14). (6) He uses material creation and the ele- 
ments of nature (Exod. 8:12-19; Josh. 10:11; 
Joel 1 : 4-12). 

Remark, i. Thus the Scriptures prove the doc- 
trine. 2. They also show that God reveals the 
principles of moral government by rules adapted to 
the conditions of those addressed, as in the law of 
Moses, though these may not apply to all nations 
or times. 

3. (Conclusion.) The doctrine of the divine 
providence appeals to man. (i) To seek God. 
(2) To repent of idolatry and sin and turn to God 
in faith. (3) To be ready for the judgment by the 
risen Christ. 

Application. The providence of God is to be 
considered as special in miracles, gracious to 
Christians, and particular in all things (Matt. 
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6 : 25-34). It extends to personal life. It leads 
one to trust in God and to seek to do his will. 

Other doctrinal themes will grow out of the 
abundance of doctrinal teaching in the Scripture. 

An example of an ethical subject. 

Theme. The Love of God (No. i) (Matt. 
22 : 37). 

Introduction. Moral obligation relates first to 
God. Jesus declares this to be the first and great 
commandment. Define the term ethical. It re- 
lates to morals. It indicates character, morality. 
It is contained in religion. Its highest object is 
God. It belongs to man as a spiritual being whose 
supreme duty it declares in the text. (Therefore 
theme.) 

1. This commands man first of all as a religious 
being. This is evident among all peoples, (i) 
His relation to God is "closer and deeper than to 
any other being " (Acts 7 : 28). Remark : Even 
idolatry implies this ; all religions illustrate this. 
Conscience and heart recognize this. (2) The 
character of God as revealed to us in his word and 
confirmed by our own being and by nature which calls 
for supreme love to him (i John 4: 8). Remark: 
The effect of this love in exercise confirms this 
thought as to the character of God. 

2. How, then, is a Christian to show his love, 
this supreme love to God ? (i) By communion 
with him in prayer, a. Christ taught this by ex- 
ample (Luke 9 : 16 ; 1 1 : i f . ; John 17 : 9-26 ; 
16 : 23, 24). b. Paul taught this by example (Acts 
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22 : 10, and elsewhere in his Epistles). (2) Christian 
experience confirms this. *' Prayer is the Chris- 
tian's vital breath. 

2. The ethical value of prayer, (i) It is the 
highest expression of love to God. Remark : It is 
talking with God the Father or Jesus Christ the 
Saviour. (2) It is direct intercourse of spirit, 
the child with the Father, the saved with the 
Saviour. (3) It is the spiritual tonic. It gives 
strength, courage, peace, virtue. Remark : Without 
this no Christian experience can be perfect. 

Application, i. Supreme love to God expresses 
itself in prayer and meditation. 2. This leads to 
obedience, the test of love. 3. Love to God pre- 
vents profanity (Exod. 20 : 7 ; Matt. 5 : 34-37 ; 
James 5:12). Remark : The reverent appeal to God 
as in the legal ** oath " is not profanity. It should 
express love or reverence for God (Gal. i : 20 ; 
2 Cor. II : II ; Rom. 10:6; Matt. 26:63, 64). 

Ethical subject. Love to man (No. 2) (Matt. 
22 : 39). ** And thy neighbor as thyself." 

Introduction. This is the divine command. It 
teaches the ethical duty of man to his fellow-man. 

I. It recognizes the moral and social equality of 
men. (i) That all men are neighbors. Varieties, 
species, diversities do not set aside this doctrine of 
moral equality (Acts 17 : 26). (2) Human conduct 
is therefore to be studied as related first to God and 
secondly to mankind. (3) The second part there- 
fore of the moral law declares and enforces man's 
duty to his fellow-man (Exod. 20: 12). 
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2. This command contains several particulars, 
(i) To one's self. This is man's first duty to man 
(Rom. 14: 12 ; Matt. 25 : 19-25). " To thyself be 
true." The New Testament exhorts to self-con- 
trol, self-support, self-denial, endurance, patience, 
discipline. This duty is enforced in i Thess. 4:11, 
12; 2 Thess. 3:8-12; Phil. 1:9, 10; 2 Peter 
1 : 5-7 ; 3 : 18 ; Matt. 5 : 14-16. (2) In the church 
(Matt. 16 : 18 ; 18: i f.) The members are a spir- 
itual brotherhood or fraternity (Acts 20 : 28 ; i Cor. 
1:2; I Thess. 5 : 25-27 ; Col. i : 18, 24 ; i Peter 
2:17; Matt. 25 : 8 f). (3) In domestic life. In 
the relations of husband and wife, parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters. This against polygamy, 
immorality, divorce. 

Remark. Human laws, social, civil, national, 
are based upon this ethical doctrine though they 
are often below the divine standard in their execu- 
tive administration. Urge therefore the compre- 
hensive application and the proper obedience to this 
command. 

Other ethical themes are here given as subjects 
of discourse. The Christian law of marriage and 
divorce (Matt. 19 ; i Tim. 3:2; Rom. 7:2, 3 ; 
I Cor. 7 ; I Tim. 5 : 14). The idle word (Matt. 
12 : 36, 37 ; James 3:5.) Christian ethics in social 
life (see Matt. 7 : 18 ; 22 : 39). The Christian in 
business. The Christian use of money. Ethics 
of the shop, the office. Employers and employees 
(Luke 12:15). The Golden Rule (Matt. 7 : 12). 
Duty of self-support and of the family (Gal, 6:6- 
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II ; 5 : 17, 18; I Cor. 9: 14). Equity in trade. 
The wage question. Lessons from crimes, tempta- 
tions, lawlessness, gambling, intoxication. Chris- 
tian citizenship. War and peace. Morals and 
politics. Ethics in governments, nations, inter- 
national affairs. Monopolies, ** Trusts.'* The 
poor. Public charities, duties, and riches. Civic 
duties (Matt. 22 : 20). The law of love (Rom. 
13 : 12). Love as a law. The theatre. Minis- 
terial ethics as to individuals, the church, society 
and social affairs. Morality and religion. The 
Sabbath question (Exod 20 : 8-11 ; Rev. i : 10). 

Outline for an historical discourse. 

Text : Ps. 77 : 10-12. 

1. Explanation and use of the text, (i) The 
psalmist and his use of it. a. To turn from de- 
spondency to celebrate the display of divine power 
in the history of his own people. Unto God they 
cry (ver. 14, 15, 20). So we sing our memorial 
song. b. The historical spirit is natural, e. ^., the 
man of fifty, personal, family. Generations create 
history and tell it to the coming generations. As 
in human affairs, so in religious matters. (2) The 
text therefore guides to a twofold duty. a. To 
commemorate the substance of our history, h. To 
meditate upon the review with appropriate thought 
and feeling. 

2. Historical review, (i) We traverse in retro- 
spect a century to find the primitive organizing 
period and to note the growth of the characters 
represented on this occasion. (2) The fifty years 
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of the history of this church are remarkable in 
events of human affairs and the numerical growth 
of the nation. (3) Progress in social standing is 
equally significant. What hath God wrought. 
We will commemorate the years of the Most High. 
3. Lessons from the retrospect, (i) Realize the 
agencies of the fathers in the majestic service. 
(2) Reafifirm our allegiance to the distinctive doc- 
trines and duties here represented. (3) Cherish 
the names and memory of the leaders in the great 
enterprise. (4) Gird ourselves anew for our duties. 

Biographical. 

THE STORY OF RUTH 

Ruth 2:12: " The Lord recompense thy work, 
and a full reward be given thee of the Lord God of 
Israel, under whose wings thou art come to trust." 

Introduction. One may turn to this story of 
Ruth as to a choice picture, almost hidden in an 
alcove of some gallery of great paintings. It may 
be easily overlooked among the records of a nation. 
But once seen and studied in its simple details, it 
is never to be forgotten and never to be told with- 
out imparting moral benefit to the honest listener. 

I. The Story, (i) Questions about Its date, its 
author, its place in the biblical record need not 
delay us. It is enough to know that the little 
book holds its place. It interprets itself. The 
simple facts assure us that this record of a single 
Oriental household is true. The portraiture of 
Ruth like the little painting among the grander pic- 
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tures is preserved for our study and profit. (2) The 
scene opens at Bethlehem. The time is two hun- 
dred years before the times of David and Solomon. 
It is in the dark period of Israel's history. Leaders 
like Moses and Joshua were wanting. Judges of 
unworthy character attempted to rule. Enemies 
prevailed. Famine and want for years desolated 
the homes. One such home was that of Elimelech 
and Naomi with their two sons. Want leveled 
social distinctions. The family fled to the land of 
Moab. There the father died, the two sons married 
Ruth and Orpah. But the sons died. Naomi sadly 
turned to her old home. Orpah remained in her 
native land. Ruth lovingly came to the mother- 
in-law and said : ''Whither thou goest, I will go ; . . 
thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God." So they came to Bethlehem in the begin- 
ning of barley harvest. (3) Ruth now proves her de- 
votion. She becomes a daily gleaner in the barley 
fields. Consider it a divine providence that led her to 
the fields of Boaz, a relative of Elimelech. Boaz saw 
and blessed her. According to Israelitish law Boaz 
redeemed some of the land of the homestead of 
Elimelech and gained the right to marry Ruth. The 
story ends with a bit of genealogy (Ruth 4 : 17-22). 
Twenty-eight generations after David, in the same 
line, there was born in Bethlehem the son of Mary 
whose name is Jesus the Christ. 

2. Significance and Lessons, (i) It suggests 
that Jesus had Gentile blood in his veins. He was 
more than a Jew, he was man. This humble 
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daughter of Moab may thus stand as our represent- 
ative in Christ. (2) The story therefore leads us 
to Christ. This is its highest significance. Christ 
takes away that which defiles royal and humble 
blood alike. The names of David and of Ruth 
stand together as redeemed by grace. (3) The 
faith of Ruth is a glorious reality. She gave up 
her religion and its idols for the religion and the God 
of Israel. This which blessed her will bless all of 
every nation who accept the Christian's God. 
(4) The blessing of Boaz which fell upon Ruth may 
thus become the blessing of every one who believes. 
Analyses of two remarkable sermons on mission- 
ary themes are here inserted as affording material 
for study. The first is from the discourse of Rev. 
Claudius Buchanan, LL. D., of Bristol, England, en- 
titled ''The Star in the East," and was preached 
by him in 1806 before the students of Cambridge 
University. The other sermon, entitled the ** Moral 
Dignity of the Missionary Enterprise," was deliv- 
ered in the First Baptist Meeting-house, Boston, in 
1823, by Francis Wayland, D. D. 

Missionary. 

THE STAR IN THE EAST 

Matt. 2:2: " For we have seen his star in the 
east, and are come to worship him." 

Introduction. At the incarnation the manifesta- 
tions of the Deity were distinguished by a suitable 
glory. This was done by the ministry of angels, 
the ministry of man, the ministry of nature. Angels 
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from heaven, men from the East, and the guiding 
star. The journey of the Eastern sages has in it a 
peculiar fitness. Christ was foretold in the old 
prophecy as " The star that should arise out of 
Jacob." Jewish expectation pervaded the East. 
This star was a proper emblem and it led the wise 
men to the Christ who was ** The Light to lighten 
the Gentiles.*' In the East was the first revelation 
of God. At Christ's birth these men of the East 
bore the news that the *' Desire of all nations was 
come." Now (1806) the East is affording evidence 
of the divine origin of the Christian faith, of its 
history, its doctrines, its divine power in converting 
men. This evidence will show that the time has 
come for diffusing the Christian religion throughout 
the world. Two propositions are contained in the 
discourse. First. Evidences of the general truth 
of the Christian religion existing in the East. 
Second. Evidences of the divine power of that 
religion exemplified in the East. 

Proof of proposition first, (i) Ancient writings 
of India containing particulars of the history of 
Christ. (2) Certain doctrines of the East shadow- 
ing forth the peculiar doctrines of Christianity. 
(3) The state of the Jews in the East verifying 
prophecy. (4) The state of Syrian Christianity. 

Proof of proposition second, (i) For three cen- 
turies the Roman Catholic Church has diffused the 
name of Christianity throughout the East though 
preaching without the Bible. (2) For a hundred 
years greater evidence has appeared as the result 
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of sending the Bible to the East. (3) Nations in the 
East are yielding to the Christian power. (4) Oppo- 
sitions of infidelity are overcome. (5) Good men 
in all Christian nations are uniting to promulgate 
Christianity in the East. (6) The preservation of 
our own country (Great Britain) in order to carry 
on the work. 

Appeal. To aid in this the extension of the relig- 
ion of Christ ; to pray to be awakened more fully 
to the importance of the everlasting gospel. 

Missionary. (Sermon preached by Rev. Francis 
Wayland, October 26, 1823.) 

THE MORAL DIGNITY OF THE MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISE 

Matt. 13 : 38. The Field is the World. 

Introduction. On the philosophy of the emotion 
of sublimity ; how awakened, by nature, by mental 
and moral agencies. This leads up to the proposi- 
tion, and suggests the grandeur of the object, the 
arduousness of its execution, nature and means of 
success. Consider : 

1. The grandeur of the object. The field is the 
world — the whole race of man. (i) Survey it geo- 
graphically. (2) Estimate the miseries of the 
world. (3) Object of the outlook to save men. 

2. Arduousness of the enterprise, (i) This im- 
plied in the term, the World. (2) Divers nations ; 
sordid interests which oppose. (3) Wisdom re- 
quired, also perseverance, self-denial, courage, faith. 

F 
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3. Means of success, (i) Simplicity. (2) Be- 
nevolence. (3) Spiritual efficacy. 

Reasons for relying upon them (i) The remedy 
for the world's disease. (2) Law of love observed 
through the gospel. (3) Preaching the gospel as 
the application of the remedy. (4) The word of 
God declares that the gospel will be recognized in 
all the world. 

4. The nature of the missionary enterprise, 
(i) The dignity of its object. (2) Difficulties afford 
no reason for relaxed effort nor swerving from faith. 

Application. Call to men. This enterprise the 
Son of God came to announce. In it every one of 
us can do something, by prayer, by personal effort, 
by pecuniary contributions. Christ will acknowl- 
edge the gift. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these ye have done it unto me. 

The work thus indicated in this lecture, let it be 
repeated and enforced, must be treated as the duty 
of every faithful homiletical student. The whole 
Bible is thus to be subjected to careful and faithful 
treatment. It is not enough to follow systems of 
theology given in other books, or in classroom lec- 
tures, transfer the literature of the Bible in all its 
variety of forms from the inspired pages to note- 
books. Every maker of sermons needs to make his 
own *' sermon Bible," find his own themes, classify 
them as doctrinal, ethical, historical, biographical, 
evangelistic, revival, occasional. The note-book 
should rapidly grow. There should be new mate- 
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rial for it, gathering for it day by day. I do not 
hesitate to say that material in large measure takes 
the form of analyses of subjects. Let outline-work 
fill page after page. Let it be so arranged, penciled 
down, as to be subject to frequent revision, until the 
result will show a good degree of progress on the 
part of the Bible student. Thus will he prove his 
fidelity and devotion. Thus will he illustrate his 
spiritual enlargement and re-enforcement in the 
grasp and knowledge of divine things. Those things 
which fill the word of God are thus by earnest 
effort to be appropriated and used in the highest of 
all human callings and service. 



LECTURE VII 
THE SERMON, AS TO ITS STRUCTURE 

ORDER, consistency, development, culmina- 
tion, and practical application belong to 
the sermon and must enter into its struc- 
ture. Otherwise this kind of discourse becomes an 
illogical harangue dwindling often to desultory re- 
marks, or '* A little talk." In the history of ser- 
monizing this ** little talk " has sometimes appeared 
as a chief characteristic until the sermon has given 
place altogether as of no account to the formal and 
spectacular in worship, and the theory has been 
put in practice, that the sermon is no part of public 
worship. 

In a vacation vision the pastor of a large church 
found himself at home again, and on Sunday ready 
to meet his people. A great congregation was 
present. Other clergymen were there. Remark- 
able changes had been made. The pulpit had dis- 
appeared. Pastor and clergy were assigned a 
corner in the church. A graceful man began the 
service ; responses were frequent ; at the word 
Amen, many arose, bowed, and subsided. At 
length there was a movement in the ministerial 
corner. A platform slowly rose as by machinery ; 
the preacher was above the people ; the sermon 
84 
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began. After precisely twenty minutes the time 
limit was reached. The platform sank, leaving 
preacher and clergy again on a level with the people. 
The sermon done, the social function, formerly 
called a Sunday-school, began. 

But the baseless fabric of a vision vanished. The 
dethroned preacher and the truncated sermon were 
restored to their place. The mechanical or ser- 
monless experiment failed. The preaching of the 
gospel held its place and demonstrated its power as 
in the beginning and progress of Christianity in the 
world. Men are called of God to preach ; endowed 
with power to preach ; put in possession of materials 
for sermons ; set at work to develop and use their 
powers ; and taught how to shape sermon-material 
into the form required for the designated purpose. 

It is necessary, then, to consider the sermon as to 
its structure. Its essential parts must be adapted to 
their place and use. Preaching the gospel is a 
mental exercise. The Spirit of God appeals to the 
minds of men. Truth addresses human intellects, 
rouses mental action, appears in mental results. 
By its proclamation the thinking of man is enlarged. 
It takes hold on the divine things. It becomes re- 
enforced, effective, by these appeals. Knowledge 
which the sermon is to furnish is beyond that which 
is gained by other means. The true sermon tends 
to bring faith into action, and thus to put the be- 
liever in right relation to truth otherwise hidden. 
But this knowledge comes to be realized by the 
appeal to the mental powers. The mind receives 
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what Is properly addressed to it, what is therefore 
formally stated and enforced. To this end atten- 
tion must be given to that which in its formal state- 
ment carries conviction to the persons addressed. 
Specific rules dominant in rhetoric and logic are 
important, but may not by themselves alone dictate 
nor decide the structure of the biblical discourse. 
Scripture is not thus given to man. The Sermon 
on the Mount and other discourses of Christ were 
not thus constructed. Apostolic discourses were 
not fettered and bound by rigid forms. Yet they 
all contain some massive elements of thought, 
whose evolution and application admit and demand 
the logical statement, the complete outline, the 
succinct analysis, and -the formal structure by 
which thought awakens thought and controls the 
thinking of the thoughtful being. 

In the practical development of the discourse from 
the outline, there must needs be rhetorically these 
three things : the proposition, the proof, the conclu- 
sion. The three internal characteristics named by a 
great homiletical teacher are: i. Evangelical. 2. 
Instructive. 3, Direct.^ These three structural char- 
acteristics of a good sermon — (i) the proposition, (2) 
the argument, (3) the conclusion — are to be carefully 
studied. In the work of construction there must 
be beginning, middle, and end. There should ap- 
pear the thing proposed, the process of develop- 
ment, the final climax or culmination of thought to 
which the minds of the hearers are logically led. 

' Doctor Porter, p. 856. 
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In regard to the proposition, it must appear to 
the mind of the preacher himself to be of such 
moment or importance as to arrest and occupy the 
minds of hearers in all the progress of the discourse. 
No theme should be treated as of so little value, 
nor in its treatment be so feebly put or illogically 
considered, as to win the contempt, the careless 
attitude, the sleepy assent of any. It should be so 
discussed, as to arouse attention and hold it. It 
should give the business man no time to adjust 
yesterday's affairs or to plan to-morrow's occupa- 
tion. It should allow no accountant to make his 
trial balance then and there. It should make every 
seat too hard for a couch on which to sleep, or a 
desk where the literary man may plan his own 
work, or where women may arrange for their social 
functions. The preacher is to have something to 
say and so say it as to afifirm it to be of supreme 
importance for that occasion and hour. 

Away, then, with "trivial themes, little talks" in 
the pulpit. Announce every Sunday a great theme. 
Tell it in the best words at command after the best 
thought of the trained mind has been concentrated 
upon it. The proposition will contain and concisely 
convey the thought of the text. It need not be an 
exegesis of the text but rather should be the result 
of the exegesis. It requires no parade of the knowl- 
edge of Hebrew or Greek, while it must be the 
result of critical research after the real meaning 
conveyed in one of these languages and restated in 
the spoken language of the preacher to those who 
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know the same language. The minister who can 
use his Hebrew and Greek Testaments will go to 
the fountain head to find the pure source and the 
real substance of God's thought contained in his 
text, and out of which the proposition of his dis- 
course is to come. Wanting this linguistic knowl- 
edge, still the minister may use versions and critical 
readings which best convey the scriptural sense. 
In this he need not fail. In this he may stand be- 
side the Hebrew and Greek scholar. In this he 
may be assured that it is not by the might nor the 
power of human learning that knowledge of divine 
things comes. Led by the Spirit of God it comes 
to him who wrestles with the Spirit to know the 
truth of God. It may be cast into shape for use in 
every language under heaven. The proposition 
thus clearly stated, with the textual reasons for it, 
may form the proper introduction for a discourse. 
There need be nothing that is personal, apologetic, 
or selfish in reference. Waste no time to gain the 
favor of the hearers, to enlist even prayerful atten- 
tion. If the exercises of prayer, praise, and Scrip- 
ture reading are of any value, they lead the people, 
when the sermon is to be preached, to the state of 
mind indicated in Cornelius' word to Peter (Acts 
10 : 33) : " Now therefore are we all here present 
before God, to hear all things that are commanded 
thee of God." Peter's introduction is a model, 
wherein he announced his theme as the divine 
truth of which his own soul was deeply convicted. 
Proof or reasons in favor of the proposition follow 
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and make the substance of a discourse.* What- 
ever the character this is the form, hito this part 
of the discourse must enter the discussion, whether 
of doctrine, law, practice, duty, discipline, destiny. 
All that belongs to the proposition, that pertains 
to the thought, that demands reasoning and logi- 
cal processes, that rouses to action, awakens con- 
viction, brings the hearer into harmony with the 
truth thus conveyed, should form the substance 
of the proposition as discussed. Here the strength 
of the preacher is tested. Here his moral power 
is disclosed. Here the personal relation of all 
this, and the momentous issue of it, all appear 
and appeal to the soul. The sermon, therefore, 
that fails in its true argument fails altogether. 
If one does not reason as though he believed his 
doctrine, if he does not convince or persuade his 
hearers of the vital truth he declares, his voice 
is as sounding brass, his words are no more than 
tinkling cymbals. The preacher must do more 
than sing a pleasant song, more than babble in 
lulling monologues, more than utter his abraca- 
dabra in fearful monotone. He must rise and carry 
conviction with him on to the heights. He must be 
in earnest before he has done with proof or argu- 
ment. He must convince men that he believes his 
doctrine and is indeed in earnest that they also 
shall believe it. Then will follow the conclusion. 
Let it be clear, fervent, tender, persuasive, loving, 
longing. The words should be simple, vital, con- 

1 Porter, p. 139. 
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vincing, earnest, reverent, devout, as before God, 
and as laying the need of the preacher and hearers 
all before God for his blessing on the truth spoken 
and on the heart moved to receive it. 

The structure of the sermon requires systematic 
attention. Avoid a mechanical style, a single 
method, rigidly followed. Study in order to learn 
variety of structure, the works of the Christian 
fathers, the great sermonizers of the Christian cen- 
turies. Study the classical orations of the Greek 
and Roman periods. Note even "the fads and 
fancies " of popular addresses — for the most part 
to avoid them. Never be weak imitators of other 
speakers or preachers. The study of sermon-build- 
ing is fascinating. It will reveal much that is arti- 
ficial, inartistic, incomplete, unworthy of imitation. 
One may often wonder that the incomplete struc- 
ture is so often made to do duty for a finished pro- 
duction, and that hearers are so frequently left on 
the porch when they should have been admitted 
into the courts of the temple. But there are true 
models, noble examples. If sought in the history 
of preaching, ponder them until the soul is stirred 
to best effort by the preacher whose thoughts 
stirred it. If examples are found in the preaching 
of to-day, be stimulated to best endeavor by the 
presence and power of any man who dares to do 
his best. Exercise the mind on divisions and struc- 
ture of the sermons of Spurgeon, McLaren, Beecher, 
Brooks, and others. 

Unity in the theme requires unity in the struc- 
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ture of the sermon. There should be one subject, 
one course of thought, one legitimate result. 
'* That is a profitable sermon which fixes attention 
to the subject, gives in its progress a clearer per- 
ception and a deeper feeling of the subject, compels 
the remembrance of the subject."* But the doc- 
trine of unity does not set aside the need of divi- 
sions which belong to the analysis and, therefore, 
are to enter into the structure of the sermon. 
Divisions indicate the parts into which the whole 
may be divided, the variety which belongs to the 
unity. Divisions must be legitimate, parts of the 
one whole, each part essential to the complete 
discourse. They cannot be taken promiscuously 
as one of a thousand cogwheels made to fit into its 
place in any machine. They are the parts of the 
one subject, whose synthesis demands each item of 
the analysis for its completion. The number of 
divisions cannot be held as an arbitrary factor. 
Rhetoric can fix no hard and fast rule. Logic will 
demand in an argument a premise, a middle term, 
and a conclusion. But this '* rule of three " is 
often too arbitrary for sermonic use. There may 
practically be but one head to the discourse, that 
which is clearly seen in the text itself. Then the 
sermon may well be so constructed as to enforce 
that single thought in its special characteristics, 
relations, and adaptiveness. But even in this case 
the divisions appear in the clauses of the text or 
the lessons derived from it. Divisions in discourses 

1 Porter, p. 115. 
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are often hidden, hardly seen in the written sermon, 
rarely noticed in the preaching. This was the 
rhetorical habit of many noted preachers fifty years 
ago.^ Masterly as many of their sermons are, 
they yet fail to fasten themselves on the minds of 
hearers or readers because of this effort at conceal- 
ment of the plan. The failure is the more evident 
on account of the rhetorical effort. This use of 
language often hides the thought itself as well as 
the form or expression of the thought. Certainly 
the classical student of to-day would the more 
readily feel the force of the classic orators if they 
had announced their divisions instead of concealing 
them.' Whatever the rhetorical method may be 
the preacher is to be governed by his text already 
constructed for him according to the recognized 
laws of thought and expression. The biblical 
meaning he is in every case to make clear to his 
hearers. In this way alone can he best affect their 
minds. They hear but see not his word. By the 
voice the word is to be conveyed to them. Divi- 
sions sharply defined and tersely put prove the 
strong framework of the discourse. They are like 
the rifled guns which show their force when trained 
upon the fort. Study, personal criticism, and ex- 
periment discover the divisions which belong to the 
sermon. These are to be fixed in the mind of the 
preacher so that no ordinary circumstances can 

1 See sermons by Bishop F. D. Huntington, Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs. father 
and son. 

8 Porter, p. xxr. 
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deprive him of them. Take, for example, Thomas' 
question and Jesus' answer (John 14 : 5, 6). The 
divisions are naturally two: i. The question, 2. 
The answer. 

If the subject is : The song of Moses and of the 
Lamb (Rev. 15:3) the divisions may be : i. The 
song of sacrifice. 2. The song of life. 3. The song 
of enthronement. When clearly developed and 
enforced these divisions will hardly escape the 
mind of the attentive hearer. They will fix them- 
selves by the element of progression in them. 

But divisions are only the framework. The 
sermon requires body, roundness, completeness, 
whether it be long or short, have a thousand or 
three thousand words ; or whether it be uttered 
in ten minutes or thirty minutes ; whether the 
words clothe the thought, doctrine, or argument, 
exposition or exhortation in all the tropes of rhetoric 
or the glamor of vivid illustrations. One thing 
must be enforced, each sermon one makes must be 
individual, unique, itself, and not another. It is to 
be known as persons are known, as children of the 
same family are known, each by its distinctive 
characteristics, differentiated from those of all the 
others, never to be reproduced, nor absorbed in 
any other. Let the preacher himself construct his 
own sermons. Then may he break the mold in 
which each is cast, that the next discourse and all 
beyond shall be each cast in its own new form, 
fashioned after its own model, making its own im- 
press and urging its own importance on the hearers. 
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Let sermons be as numerous as they may be, but 
let each be as the thought imbedded in the matrix 
of the language of the text, to remain in unique 
beauty, power, life, grandeur, and force so long as 
the word of our God endures. 



LECTURE VIII 
THE SERMON, AS TO ITS CLASS 

ADVANCE now into the treasure-house of 
divine thought to realize it, what it is, to 
deal with it according to the purpose or end 
for which it is to be used. Merely formal construc- 
tion is vain. The body without the spirit is dead ; 
mechanical enginery avails nothing of itself. The 
body must be animate with life. The sermon must 
be of vital energy, as if the blood of its author were 
carried to the very fibers of its being. 

In general, let it be said, a sermon must be a 
Christian product. In all varieties of its classifica- 
tion it must needs be a gospel sermon, the product of 
him who is ever and everywhere a gospel preacher. 
He is dealing with evangelical truth and he should be 
evangelically true. The great purpose of the Bible, 
the preacher's text-book, is the high purpose impel- 
ling the preacher as he handles the word of God. 
Under the lead of the Holy Spirit the preacher is 
the agent to guide men into the way of divine truth 
and into that knowledge which acquaints the soul 
with God, the sinner with his Saviour, which leads 
the seeker after salvation into eternal life. Never 
should the evangelical spirit cease to control, nor 
should the sermonizer go before the Spirit. Faults 
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and dangers threaten in this vital work of classify- 
ing the sermon. Most of these faults arise, like 
specters of darkness, when the evangelical spirit is 
gone and the preacher would put himself and not 
the spirit of the gospel into his sermon. Dealing 
with truth revealed to inspired men, the preacher 
should receive and declare that truth that he may 
instruct those to whom it is given. He is to come 
to his place to tell men what is beyond the range of 
ordinary thinking, what is first to be believed as it 
falls from the preacher's lips who voices the word 
of truth. The sermon, therefore, must always be 
rich in material, clear in statement, vivid and 
impressive in illustration and application. A direct 
and practical method is essential. Unclassified 
discourses are but broken fragments, chips and 
shavings, often damp and mouldy, unfit even for 
kindling a fire. 

In classification for sermons it is as in botany or 
any science dealing with varities. One must know 
genus and species and the essential characteristics 
of the single specimen. Personal knowledge of the 
materials which form the substance of sermons is 
required of him who is set to lead thought, instruct 
minds as to the nature, varieties of form and rela- 
tion that belong to the gospel themes. By the 
term classification of the sermon is meant its spe- 
cific nature, indicated by the prevalent thought it 
contains, and which is directly evolved from the 
text. It is that which distinguishes the discourse 
in itself and from all others and which results from 
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the earnest investigation of the subject. In medical 
practice each case has its peculiarities which must be 
treated accordingly. Classification is to be con- 
sidered as individual, dependent largely on personal 
conditions and not on arbitrary formularies or terms. 
At the bar each case is best argued according to 
its peculiarities, not according to any generalization 
that may be applied to it. Thus the class to which 
a sermon belongs should be well defined in the 
mind of its author. It should not be assigned to a 
miscellaneous list, nor be treated as a separate or 
unrelated affair. The terms doctrinal, classical, 
hortatory, evangelical, revival, need not be taken 
in any arbitrary sense, nor limited to the exclusion 
of others from the one. But the preacher will best 
handle his material who knows doctrine, practice, 
exhortation, and evangelical truths in their inner 
sense and proper relation. Minds differ. Some are 
thelogical, doctrinal, argumentative ; some are 
practical, hortatory, strong in appeal, in address to 
the emotions, while perhaps weak and wanting in 
other essential qualities. In classification, the 
preacher will do well to find and fortify the weaker 
point in his mental caliber and habit. Do that 
which the real purpose of the sermon demands. 
Crucify self, down with inclination, away with 
tendency which clamors to be indulged. Be strong 
in all the fibers to be used ; rightly divide the word 
of truth. Side-track all Sunday trains loaded with 
freight for pleasure excursions. 
Classification of sermons is often expressed in 
G 
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the three words, textual, topical, expository. 
These terms may be sufficiently exact in meaning 
to guide in the study and practical application of 
this lecture. The textual discourse will obviously 
come from the text which contains the separate 
clauses that mark the divisions of the sermon. As 
an example, take Nehemiah's prayer (Neh. i : 
i-ii). The situation is described m ver, 1-3. The 
prayer is contained in ver. 5-1 1. Note ver. 5, 
God recognized. Ver. 6, God implored. Ver. 6, 7, 
Confession. Ver. 8, 9, God reminded of his word. 
Ver. 10, II, Appeal to God for his special blessing, 
(i) Reason, (2) Action. 

Application. Summary of true prayer. God 
recognized, his gracious hearing sought, humble 
confession of sin, pleading the word of God, special 
petitions. Act as we pray. God often answers by 
those who pray. 

In some large sense the sermon will generally be 
textual if the true source is recognized. The text 
should never be made to do duty for what does not 
belong to it. Never use it as a motto, a convenient 
peg on which to hang miscellaneous articles having 
the label sermon attached to them. Close think- 
ing, real tact and skill are required of him who will 
prepare a textual sermon. He is a poor artisan 
of a preacher who thinks his discourse textual be- 
cause it is more easily discussed. On the text put 
the best thought, otherwise it will not open itself 
unto you. The topical sermon is so called because to 
the preacher his text discloses to him one thought 
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whose discussion is confined to this one definite 
subject, whatever its nature, range, or compass. 
For the biblical preacher it cannot fail to be textual 
in the sense that it is contained in the text. But 
in popular use the topic seems best fitted to arrest 
attention and to be most easily fixed in the memory. 
It also seems to afford greater scope of discussion 
to the preacher and to present a broader field of 
illustration and example. Here, then, is a danger at 
least suggested, and the source of failure may 
become imminent. The topic ought to be no human 
device, no artful trick of language to catch the 
attention of curious seekers after some new thing. 
The topic belongs to the text, otherwise the text 
may be omitted, and the preacher must then take 
his place as a mere orator whose address reaches 
its purpose when it produces a popular effect. 
The range of popular themes for topical discourses 
is limited and soon exhausts the ability of the 
preacher and often also the patience of the hearers, 
if they are continually served with repetitious plati- 
tudes. Topics from the Bible abound, but they 
come not at the listless call of the lazy minister, 
devoid of inventive ability or constructive energy ; 
who is too weak to dig for the golden ore which is 
hidden in the divine word. Let not these words 
incite a student to discard the topics which are set 
before him in biblical research. Only see to it 
that the topic be as the beaten gold hammered from 
the real ore, and thus the product of manly and 
Christian action. 
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The expository sermon is usually given the last 
place in the classified order. This may be for two 
reasons. One, that it demands the kind of dis- 
course which requires the best efforts of the scholar 
and the highest spiritual exercise of all his powers, 
against which the sluggish mind and heart are wont 
to rebel. The other is, that the popular element is 
supposed of necessity to be wanting in the work of 
exposition. The multitude tire of the didactic, are 
soon weary of what seems to belong to classroom, 
text-book, and the lecture course. Indeed, expert 
work interests the few. Details weary, processes 
of thought burden, commentary and dictionary and 
technical terms are not attractive in the pulpit. If 
the minister is but a walking encyclopedia children 
stare at him, novel-readers avoid him, and the 
majority know him not. Still, let it be said that 
these results belong not of necessity to the true 
expository preacher. There is time here only to 
refer the inquirer to the history of sermons where 
he may find example upon example to show that 
most effective sermons have been of this class, and 
that powerful preachers of the Christian centuries 
have been expository preachers. 

Christ's discourses were expository. The apos- 
tles were expository preachers. Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Wycliffe, Luther, Calvin, Wesley, 
Edwards, Chalmers, Andrew Fuller, Spurgeon, 
Robertson — these were expositors of the divine 
word, and they held the people to their thoughts 
and bore them on to conviction and to faith ; or if 
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not to these, yet to some decisive action, though it 
appeared in gnashing of teeth, bitter outcries, or 
turbulent assaults. It is doubtless in the manage- 
ment of a sermon of this class that the danger lies. 
Robertson, of Brighton, England, seems never to 
have lost his hold upon his hearers. His exposi- 
tions, often presented in mere outline, failed not to 
arouse students of the Bible, and even in America 
to change the character if not to dictate the think- 
ing of sermonizers. Thomas Chalmers, of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, became distinguished for his expo- 
sition of tiie Scriptures, in which he compassed in 
his six published volumes the entire Bible. Why 
should these men stand as exceptions ? Why 
should we lose sight of the fact that Finney and 
Moody and other Bible expositors have touched 
the high-water mark of popular influence while 
following this method of preaching ? Why should 
these, and stronger facts than these, confirming 
the practical value of exposition, fail to set students 
of the ministry about this work until they be- 
come skilled in it ? Why should the expository 
class of sermons receive the assent of theorists and 
of teachers, and yet rarely be exemplified in 
classroom or pulpit ? Answers may vary. But it 
cannot be denied that the real sermon, whatever its 
distinctive class, must be at least the result of sound 
exegesis. It must be the expression of the truth 
imbedded in the divine word. The minister ought 
to know that the Great Commission requires him to 
be an interpreter. God speaks through the preacher 
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who is called of God. He is God's messenger. In 
his hand is God's message. He is to tell this mes- 
sage, this, which he has spelled out word by word, 
thought out clause by clause, cast into the shape 
which people can receive, applied with the acumen 
of the enlightened intellect, urged with the force 
of personal conviction, accentuated by the cer- 
tainty of its necessity in forming character, direct- 
ing conduct, leading unto the true life. This is not 
foreign, but vital to biblical exposition. This makes 
the expository sermon the essential sermon. The 
true expository preacher is the real messenger 
of God. 

Another method of classification admits in this 
lecture only a brief discussion. Sermons may be 
classified as doctrinal, ethical, historical, hortatory, 
revival, evangelistic, occasional. These terms 
sufficiently define themselves. There is need of 
forethought and foreseeing in proper classifica- 
tion and in the treatment and construction of every 
sermon. A careless or simply emotional preacher 
will lose himself and lose sight of the object that 
should control him in any discourse. Then he will 
scatter fire, miss the mark, fail of the true aim of 
preaching. If the sermon is doctrinal and the doc- 
trinal theme be love to God, discuss that theme ; 
develop that, fortify it with biblical teaching in 
other texts besides the one chosen; urge it on heart 
and conscience until this first command interpreted 
by Christ is carried home to the soul. Do this if 
the doctrine is of God, the God-man, the Holy 
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Spirit ; if it is the Incarnation, the Atonement, the 
Resurrection ; if it is the doctrine of the Eternal 
Life, of Regeneration, of Sanctification; of Body 
and Spirit, Life and Death, the Future State, Final 
Issues, the Destines of Human Souls. 

If the sermon is ethical, hold to that ethical truth 
which the text contains. If the subject admits it 
unfold the law, carry it home to conscience, make 
it short, sharp, decisive in application whether it 
discuss duty in respect to the person, the home, 
society, or the nation, before God or one's fellow- 
men. Denounce what is false, unlawful, the prod- 
uct of degeneracy, whose offspring are citizens 
fitted for the realm of darkness. Applaud and laud 
whatever is true and of good report and lawful be- 
fore God and among men. In fine, so classify and 
so construct the sermon that it shall have unity and 
variety, compass and limit, that every one whom 
the preacher addresses may, if he will, have his 
portion of truth in due season and become wise 
unto eternal life. 



LECTURE IX 
THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF THE SERMON 

THE literary character of the sermon relates to 
its language and its use in conveying truth 
to the minds of hearers. It is a curious fact, 
which a writer early in the last century notes, 
that " The word literati was derived from an an- 
cient mode of punishment," namely, that of brand- 
ing a criminal with some letter as a mark of infamy, 
on his forehead or hand. Hence he was called 
literatus. A man of letters therefore was not a 
person to be imitated. All this is now changed. 
Men of letters give character to thought and stand 
before us as examples for instruction and imitation. 
But the literature of the sermon finds its source 
in the Bible. The book gives distinctive literary 
shape to preaching. It seems to dictate a peculiar 
character and style. Sermonic literature is called 
sacred literature. There is what is known as sacred 
rhetoric, sacred eloquence, sacred learning that 
characterizes the sacred treatise, book, essay, or 
discourse. This fact cannot be lost sight of in the 
treatment of this subject, while it is by no means 
designed to set aside other important elements of it. 
Indeed, ministers sometimes fail by too closely ad- 
hering to the biblical or "solemn style," though 
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more perhaps fail in the opposite direction by neglect 
of that use of language which properly belongs to 
biblical and sermonic literature. What is known 
as the solemn style, in prayer and psalm, and in 
some parts of the sermon, when omitted, suggests 
ignorance, or at least the neglect of what is fitting 
or reverent in the use of the language (e. g., you for 
thou and thee, etc.), the language of devotion. 

Neither should one err in the opposite extreme 
and be held by Hebrew and Greek forms derived 
from the languages of the Bible, so as to fail in the 
proper use of the English, or that modern language 
in which the people are to be addressed. Versions 
often err in this particular. Sermons frequently 
display lack of knowledge, taste, culture, a refined 
and pure style in words, phrases, clauses, sen- 
tences, that are necessary to convey good sense 
and to interest the listeners. One therefore who 
is to preach in the English language should be a 
thorough student of that language. He should know 
well the English. Its grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
must be properly used. Words are powers. Parts 
of speech are mighty elements when put in their 
place and arranged in their true order in sermonic 
construction. Rhetoric is right utterance. Logic 
dictates sound reasoning and determines true think- 
ing. English is happily taking high place in aca- 
demic courses of study, and they are the recog- 
nized strong thinkers and instructive preachers who 
know their own tongue and how to use it for the 
enlightenment of their hearers. 
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A great fault in the study of foreign languages is 
that the student rarely learns to think in the lan- 
guage, though he may be able to translate it. A 
more deplorable fact is this that the preacher fails to 
think and to give adequate expression to thought in 
his own language. This appears not only in the false 
use of grammar, in the violation of established gram- 
matical rules, but it is also evident in rhetorical 
and logical methods. Tautology becomes painfully 
frequent. Lack of progress of thought, develop- 
ment, culmination is wanting. There is no move- 
ment, nor progress, nor climax. The speaker's 
words appear, like yards of cloth, to be cut to 
order, like butter to be sold by the pound. All is 
alike in quality ; the quantity is to be measured by 
the time expected to be consumed in the utterance. 
Words, words, words, sounding words, light as 
puffs of empty air, not '* words that are half bat- 
tles," fall from the speaker's lips. These delude 
and become the despair of the honest listener, hun- 
gering for the truth the minister is set to declare. 
The lack of the literary element in the sermon may 
become the lack in all he does and all he is. 

It is the degenerate quality oftentimes in prayer. 
Then the public prayer fails to be prayer. Here 
the minister discloses his thoughtless habit, his 
prayerless spirit. His power of leadership at the 
throne of grace fails. He cannot pray with the 
people nor for the people. It may not be too strong 
an assertion to make that the man who cannot 
pray cannot preach. The power of Charles H. 
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Spurgeon appeared to me as I heard and was led 
by him, to be in his praying. He knew how to 
talk with God, and how to lead the thousands in his 
congregation, in the simple, childlike language 
learned by constant access to the throne of grace. 
He prayed until all the thoughts of all the waiting 
people seemed expressed in the very language they 
needed to hear, and which better than most of them 
could express it, laid their adoration, praises, 
thanksgivings, confessions, and petitions before the 
Lord. Thus must it be in preaching, the unique 
exercise, the comprehensive service, whose lan- 
guage must comprise what is simple, pure, and 
true in human speech. 

Literary culture should keep pace with spiritual 
growth in the minister. Let him not sin with his 
lips. The popular style of the day need not be his 
style, though he must avoid the technical, the pro- 
fessional, the formal, or the antiquated. Spend no 
time with "dictionaries of slang" or of ''Ameri- 
canisms." The "Bigelow Papers" do not afford 
good models for expression. Time is too precious to 
spend for that which gives no true return. Lan- 
guage and learning are in too high demand to be 
debased like counterfeit coin. Along with the 
continuous reading of the English Bible, for the 
sake of ministerial culture, the minister needs to 
be a careful reader of the best English authors. 
The so-called "English fathers," the authors 
whose thinking molded the thoughts of the thinkers 
of their times are valuable for study now. The 
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literary men who have done most to shape language 
and develop it, are men to know and some of them 
are to be admitted into close companionship. Many 
writers, from Chaucer to Tennyson, though dead, 
can teach living men to-day. Milton and Shake- 
speare, Walter Scott and Addison cannot be laid 
aside if the minister will think along the ways of 
culture and sound learning. Books that are didactic, 
logical, rhetorical, imaginative, poetical, must find 
place in the library. Books that treat of philosophy, 
psychology, archaeology, history, practical science, 
of law and medicine, as well as of theology and 
Christian doctrine, of spiritual themes and expe- 
riences, all are in place on the minister's desk, and 
to be used to guide, strengthen, and rectify thought 
and its expression. Read not alone what pleases, 
read not to while away a weary hour. Such reading 
is not of much value. It has been said that it 
was " next to sleeping with the advantage in favor 
of sleep." ^ 

Read with note-book and pencil in hand. Note 
page and paragraph and author, if the author is 
worth the reading. Otherwise cast him out. Then 
review rapidly the course of reading. Write it 
in brief analysis. Keep the book for use when 
required, for example, illustration, argument, em- 
phasis. Thus all is grist that comes to your mill. 
Thus the author pays you toll for the grain he brings 
you to grind. Daily reading should have place in 
the daily exercises, as daily praying, meditation, 

* See Porter, p. 403. 
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and writing. Literary culture requires literary ex- 
ercise. It is with the mind as with the body. Let 
muscle and thought grow together. Material fiber 
and spiritual fiber are alike to be developed. 
Strengthen the material by physical use. Stir the 
mind by mental exercise. Strengthen the soul by 
spiritual excitants. Find the author who can hold 
you, shake you, lift you out of the stagnant pool of 
a listless nature, then go to work for yourself. Then 
do a man's work. For the minister's work is all 
manly. He is to deal with men and with minds 
sharp as his own at its best, strong as his own when 
he is mightiest, phlegmatic as he when he is lazy, 
dull as he when he is dullest. See all these condi- 
tions ; it Is the man of self-culture who rouses, holds, 
interests, leads others in the way of noble culture, 
rising by profitable thinking up spiritual heights and 
away from degrading paths into healthful Christian 
ways. For doing all this in the literary sense, and 
much more, this lecture can only suggest. 

There is the mooted question of unwritten or 
written sermons. The question is frequently en- 
cumbered by the use or misuse of the phrase, 
''extemporaneous preaching." This phrase is 
variously defined. Doctor Shedd declares that it 
may denote '* that the sermon is the hasty and 
careless product of that one particular instant of 
time in which the person speaks, the product of 
an infinitely small point of time, and which can 
produce only an Infinitely small result." But, he 
continues, "the phrase extemporaneous preach- 
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ing" may and should mean preaching from all the 
time, past as well as present. Behind every ex- 
temporaneous sermon, as really behind every writ- 
ten sermon, the whole duration of the preacher's 
life, with all the culture and learning it has brought 
with it, should lie. " The genuine extemporaneous 
discourse, as really as the most carefully written 
discourse, should be the result of a sum total, the 
exponent of the whole past life, the whole past 
discipline, the whole past study and reflection of 
the man." 

To maintain the true literary character of the 
sermon it must in the first place be written. He 
who cannot write his discourse in the language and 
style which are both interesting and practical, 
probably cannot preach to the edification or spir- 
itual benefit of his hearers. Think much, write 
much, then criticise writing and thinking with se- 
vere and honest effort to make language rightly 
express thought, and thought rightly adjust it- 
self to divine truth. Christian doctrine requires 
profound thinking and the clear, true form of words 
which is best fitted to convey the doctrine to 
mind and heart. Written thought can best be 
examined, corrected, and then pressed into the 
mold of language which the thought requires. The 
scholar should begin with writing, continue in 
writing, end in writing. Write the exegesis of 
every text. Write the theme. Write the plan. 
Write the analysis. Write the sermon. He should 
be his own sharp critic. Correct what is wrong. 
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Cut out what is meaningless or useless. Be ex- 
plicit, definite. Write what you mean, mean what 
you write. Give no place in the written discourse 
to what is foreign to the text or its application. 
Write in simple terms, understand the meaning and 
force of every word. Keep dictionary next to the 
Bible, and learn right words, true words, pure 
words, and put them in their true and right places. 
Does this care and criticism hinder progress of 
thought, or dissipate enthusiasm in preaching? 
No, never, in the exercise and experience of the 
earnest man {e. g., Dr. Edward M. Kirk). He is not 
reckless to drive headlong into the morass or over 
the precipice. He will take time to write, that 
what he writes may stand the test of review. 
Write, then, until you master a good written style, 
until the literary character of your discourses will 
stand the test of thoughtful examination, and most 
of all the test of the honest mind of him who writes 
it. Here fallacies and falsities in style are to be 
dealt with according to their just deserts. Here 
the power of limitation of sound argument ap- 
pears. Fact and testimony, analogy and reasoning 
from cause and effect, from effect to cause, from 
evidence gained from experience, from Induction, 
presumptive evidence, probability, conviction, hope, 
faith, love — all that belongs to promise, prediction, 
and the needs of the soul, all these pass under the 
eye, are subject to close inspection, and keep the 
hard critic from rash language that is sure to weaken 
the good effect of the sermon and often to bring 
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lack of confidence in the speaker, if perchance it 
does not bring him to contempt. 

Thus I conclude that the sermon ought to be 
written, at least until one has gained such mastery 
of thought and its expression as not to require the 
elaborate penwork. Then one may think accu- 
rately and quickly, and so command language as to 
give thought its instant and appropriate form. 
What then is to be said of unwritten sermons ? 
This is to be said : Make them. Construct them 
in the rapid, thoughtful, exact, and exacting method 
that biblical truth requires. Fill the mind with 
the truth. Arrange it in logical order. Then 
preach, preach it. Stop when done. If failure 
cause chagrin, preach again and do not fail. Be 
not like the ambitious minister who moved his 
pulpit from the platform, preached from the plat- 
form twice, then utterly failed, and ordered the 
pulpit brought back to its place. 

An experiment tried in the early years of one's 
ministry may be worth a reference. The young 
man had one meeting, on a Wednesday evening of 
each week, in which he was expected to preach a 
short sermon. He resolved that that should be an 
unwritten discourse. One hour was carefully 
given to preparation. Most of this time was spent 
in search of the real meaning of the text. A brief 
note of the leading thought and its practical appli- 
cation was made. The preaching was attended by 
conscious failure, sometimes with visible effects for 
good. Other sermons for the Sunday service were 
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written. The one method helped the other. Some 
power of expression was gained. Long experience 
developed facility and force, until the written ser- 
mon found no place in the pulpit or on the platform. 
The preacher had learned to preach. 

Doctor McLaren, of Manchester, England, has 
long been a close student of the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures, and an adherent to the use of the manu- 
script in the pulpit. Spurgeon was a constant 
student of the Bible, until volume after volume of 
his wonderful discourses filled libraries. Yet he 
never used the written sermon in preaching. Both 
these men were masters. In them the literary 
character of the discourse was illustrated and 
powerfully maintained. Every man who is a real 
preacher will grow, must grow, In strength of 
thought, ability to deal with divine truth, com- 
mand of that form of language which will best 
express God's truth and commend it to men. 
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LECTURE X 
THE DELIVERY OF THE SERMON 

IN the delivery of the sermon one must come out 
of closet, study, solitude, into light, action, the 
community of people, the tumult, the collision 
of minds. He is a brave man who dares do it. 
But he must know that bravado is not bravery, 
that self-conceit and pride are not defenses ; that 
even the sacredness of the service he is to render 
and the authority of his commission will not ex- 
empt him from the shots of the adversaries, the 
disregard of the thoughtless, or the indifference of 
the self-sufficient. It is a primary requisite that 
the preacher identify himself with his message, 
that he in all his bearing point the people to Christ, 
that he say to them as his first words, ** Behold the 
Lamb of God " ; that he unite them to himself in 
devout action, whose emphatic language is **Let 
us worship God." In the exercises which belong 
to public worship on the Lord's Day he is to lead 
in prayer, Bible reading, and preaching. What is 
to be said in this lecture must especially apply to 
the sermon and its delivery ; while the application 
to the conduct of the other exercises which belongs 
wholly to the preacher must not be left out of sight. 
I. The man. He who will become a leader of 
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the people in prayer, Bible reading, and in the 
sermon needs to know himself ; to possess self- 
discipline ; to have power to control himself in the 
exercises which engage him. Thomas Benton, 
after thirty years in the United States Senate, de- 
clared that for the senatorial duties ** A man must 
be owner in fee simple of himself." The minister 
who is to pray and read and convey the substance 
of God's thought to men, must before his God and 
his fellow-men be master of himself. All that be- 
longs to the words pious and Christian should apply 
to him. But these terms must be something more 
than professional. A young man was once rebuked 
for indulgence in a habit which weakened his phys- 
ical powers and threatened death. He replied, ** 1 
am not afraid to die, I am a Christian." '* But you 
have no right to comriiit suicide," was the answer. 
Piety and personal Christianity include attention 
to the body. 

Physical athleticism should be joined to that 
which is spiritual. Monkish austerities, fastings, 
night vigils, bodily castigations, do not fit a man 
to preach. Buddha in seclusion and longing for 
nirvana is no sure guide to life. St. Francis of 
Assisi, dying in the midst of his beneficent work, 
is not an imitative example. The devotee is not 
a representative of devotion. Physical powers 
are manly powers. Body and spirit make the man. 
This corruptible must put on incorruption. God 
raised up Christ. This mortal must put on im- 
mortality. Spirit power transcends physical power. 
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But even now spirit dominates the body. Spirit 
uses the body, all its energy, its activity, its action. 
So emphatic is this fact that it asserts itself most 
when spirit power most prevails. It is when the 
spirit of the Master rules the spirit of those who 
follow their leader. Hence it is that there is no 
effective preaching without the preacher ; no rec- 
ognized message of God without the messenger ; no 
sermon without the man ; no prayer, nor reading, 
nor revelation of divine truth without the inspired 
recipient of the truth who is purveyor of it to his 
fellow-men. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, in a previous lec- 
ture to enforce the doctrine that the Spirit of God 
must call and guide the man who will preach the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. Let the question here be 
made emphatic. How shall the preacher come 
before his hearers with his message ? In what 
condition of body and spirit shall he stand to lead 
men to God in prayer, rightly to read God's word, 
that men may know God, that God speaks to them 
through this man who reads history, law, prayers, 
poetry, prophecies. Gospel, Epistles, and experiences 
evidently designed to acquaint them with God's 
wisdom, power, and love and God's ways, to lead 
sinful men to holiness and lost souls to salvation ? 
In what attitude and state shall he stand to deliver 
to men the knowledge of all that is to be taught 
and needful to know while the generations of man- 
kind come and go and seek to know ? Answers to 
these questions are not to be found in lectures 
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or words of assertion or advice. They belong to 
tb^ man whose business and office are to deal 
with them. 

I wish in this discussion to turn every homi- 
letical student back upon himself, that he may 
with Moses ask, " Who am I that 1 should go ? " 
or with Jeremiah say, ** Ah, Lord God ! Behold, 
I cannot speak"; with Habakkuk exclaim, "O 
Lord how long shall I cry and thou wilt not 
save?" With Isaiah, "1 am a man of unclean 
lips." With Paul, trembling and astonished, 
" Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? " States 
of mind greatly affect utterance. It is not to be 
supposed that these men, Moses, Jeremiah, Ha- 
bakkuk, Isaiah, Paul, were in any physical condi- 
tion to preach when they uttered these words. 
Self-consciousness only oppressed them with sense 
of their inefficiency. They became powerful when 
God turned them away from themselves unto 
himself. He would be matter and strength unto 
them. They became mighty in his almightiness, 
eloquent in the divine utterance, fearless, faithful, 
victorious in the power of God and in the exercise 
of faith. 

These preachers of God's truth are examples. 
They were strong for their day in doing God's 
will and in uttering God's truths. Ministers of this 
day are to be strong in God and the power of his 
might. How far, or by what physical endowment 
they may become mighty in the word of God we 
may not know. But physical and mental disci- 
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pline must help to fit the man for his work. He who 
will deliver sermons, must preach what God bids 
him preach, must not count human weakness an 
element of efficiency. Physical training for the 
glory of God is a great motto for the minister. To 
a true knowledge of the human body, its functions 
and limitations, there is to be added the knowledge 
of spiritual and mental exercises that require phys- 
ical expression. Keep the body in order ; develop 
it by noble exercise. Never abuse it ; use it as the 
soul is to be used, to the glory of God. Habits that 
mark degeneracy are not to be tolerated. Defile 
not the temple of the body. Keep sacred and in 
sacred use the tabernacle for the Spirit's indwelling. 
Know, O man, that God dwelleth within you. Be 
able in purity of heart to find God and not be 
ashamed. Hide not from thyself. In quaint George 
Herbert's phrase, "Salute thyself." Live, physi- 
cally live before God as in the presence and love of 
the infinite One whose perfect love casteth out fear. 
Come thus with the sermon into the presence of 
the people, prepared to lead them in prayer and 
spiritual service and to understand the truth God 
has given you for them. 

Many suggestions belong here as to physical 
and physiological matters — the care of the body, 
as to food, exercise, rest, sleep. The athlete in 
the games is often a good example. Physical 
training for the high purpose of winning success 
is important. Especially by the preacher is that 
training to be applied to the lungs and the voice. 
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Learn how to breathe. Store up lung power, 
control the breathing apparatus. Command the 
vocal organs that they become servants, that they 
be as the harp of a thousand strings and ever 
kept in tune. An abomination of desolation is 
he who attempts to preach without vocal powers 
to give the variety of tone and expression which 
belongs to the service he seeks to render. Away 
with the nasal intoning in the service, with the 
monotone, the ministerial tone, "ministerial tune," 
Bishop Brooks called it. Away with all vocal 
barbarisms ; lash yourselves into those exercises of 
breathing and speaking which God requires of you 
to convey to men the grandeurs and glories and 
beauties of truth. 

2. Mental qualifications. Perhaps mental qualities 
might better suggest what is here meant as applied 
to one about to conduct public worship, as espe- 
cially to deliver the sermon. As to prayer and 
reading of Scripture more will be said in the closing 
lecture. Only let the apostle's word be a constant 
reminder (Rom. 8 : 26): "For we know not how 
to pray as we ought." Let it be kept in mind also 
that we often know not how to read as we ought. 
Then let us at least learn how to use the vocal 
organs and the mental processes as we ought in 
these spiritual exercises. For the further devel- 
opment of the division than is here allowable, I will 
refer to three books recently published : Dr. S. S. 
Curry's " Vocal and Literary Interpretation of the 
Bible," pages 139 to 232; Bishop Phillips Brooks' 
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'* Lectures on Preaching," pages 35 to 71 ; Dr. E. 
H. Johnson's work on "Imagination.'* 

But time must now be tal<en to give some hints on 
the mental qualifications essential to the proper de- 
livery of the sermon. These are what must be ap- 
parent, and brought into use and kept in exercise on 
every occasion of preaching. There must be the 
discharge from the mind of whatever is foreign to the 
sermon or diversive in its character. Take the hour 
before you preach to be alone with God. Before God 
fill your very soul with the truth to be preached, 
and fill the mind with the sermon, its outline, its 
development, its application. Be so absorbed in it, 
filled with it, that its course of thought cannot be 
forgotten. Attend no committee, or deacons' meet- 
ing to discuss other matters. Admit only those 
who come to pray with you. Pray, then go and 
preach. Mind little about what some will think of 
you for thus doing. If they call you peculiar, if 
they think you reserved, weak, nervous, show to 
them what disproves all this in the soulful sermon 
filling your soul, and tenderly, powerfully, lovingly, 
urged home upon the souls of those who listen. 
It may give momentary pleasure to some if the 
minister stand in the church porch to greet the 
people, or act as usher for strangers, then in a 
moment, like another ''Jack in the Pulpit," pop 
up and say, " Let us pray." Still these things are 
not the best evidences of the minister's ability to 
preach. The habit of one of the most effective 
preachers whom I hav^ known was to remain in 
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his own room for the hour before the service. In 
that hour the sermon was moving the preacher's 
soul. Then he went to the room where prayer 
was offered, thence to the pulpit. Thus he was 
mentally and spiritually ready to preach. 

3. The act of preaching. This is one, the one 
thing to do. Previous services of prayer and praise 
should lead the promiscuous assembly up to this. 
Stephen made no apology (Acts 7 : 2), until at 
length the clamor of murderers put him to silence. 
Paul declared before kings, and while loaded with 
chains, the doctrine of Jesus and the resurrection, 
without fear or apology. The preacher should 
find no place for apologetic words in the delivery of 
his sermon. Quickly as thought can convey it let 
it come into the minds of the hearers that he who 
preaches is personally one with his message. Let 
all his manliness convey to his fellow-men this 
word, ** I believe, therefore 1 speak." 

It is the highest sign of real preaching that the 
preacher utter the conviction of his own soul. 
From the first word to the last he must be in earnest, 
in earnest that the people shall hear, receive, be 
blessed by the word he brings to them. But let 
that word piove the preacher and his movements 
carry true emotion, conviction, responsive action 
into the hearer's heart. Not by attitudes, stam- 
pedes, grimaces, or anything that separates the 
man from the preacher, the preacher from the 
sermon, can one hold the people. '* He has lost his 
hold or he fails to hold me " are often-repeated say- 
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ings, which mean he has turned the mind from 
sermon to sermonizer, from the preacher to the mere 
declaimer. Be not self-conscious nor conceited nor 
held by false show of humility or fear. Preach as 
though you dismissed yourself, as Peter when he 
cried: "Imyselfamaman." Then preach as though 
God did beseech you, be ye reconciled to God. 

With this dismissal of self from the pulpit, dis- 
miss also all that is personal, assumed, theatrical, 
spectacular, sensational, appealing to the transient 
emotions. The sermon is not for declamation, nor 
dramatic artifices. It should not be thought of as 
spectacular. It addresses the spiritual nature, it 
deals with what is not touched by the oratorical 
methods alone, what leads and sways emotional 
natures, though not a word of truth be in it. In 
the sermon the preacher argues not for argument's 
sake, not to prove by tricks of words, by tropes, 
metaphors, or parables that he is master of the 
orator's art. It is the preacher's theme that is 
to awaken and hold attention. It is this which is 
to carry conviction and rouse to noble action. It 
is this which is to give solid comfort to the sorrow- 
ful, counsel to the inquirer, deliverance to the 
tempted, warning to the careless, new, sweet 
thoughts of true life to the hopeless, and tender 
words to lead children early to the knowledge and 
love of Jesus. All these things and more enter 
into the effective delivery of the sermon. Speak 
then in tones clear and on a low key at first, yet 
with such volume and distinctness as to carry the 
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voice and the word to every part of the auditorium, 
or the tent, or far over the field where people are 
assembled. This carrying power of the ordinary 
voice must be cultivated, for if you are to speak 
the people ought to hear what you say. In deliv- 
ering the sermon thought should lead on to thought, 
until the argument is presented, the application and 
appeal are realized, the climax is reached, and the 
sermon is done. 

Finally, it is to be accentuated that the sermon 
is to be preached. Every sermon is to be delivered 
as a spoken message to the people. There must 
needs be therefore the sermon and the man, the 
man and the sermon. Every sermon must be 
made alive by the live man who puts himself into 
the sermon he preaches. An essay may be read by 
its author, or by any one who gets it on the printed 
page. The written sermon may be read by him 
who chances to obtain a copy,^ but though it is 
written by Spurgeon or McLaren or Beecher or 
Brooks, the sermon is wanting in what its author 
gives to it when he preaches it. No man I have 
ever heard appeared less self-conscious than Charles 
H. Spurgeon. Yet he sometimes seemed more than 
man as he stood in manly attitude to preach. I 
once heard him when physical pain so held him, 
that during the entire discourse he leaned for sup- 
port on a chair beside him, but no knowledge or 
thought of this man as a severe sufferer was con- 
veyed by any word to the listener. The great 

1 See "Yale Lectures/' p. 73. 
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theme made the preacher greater than himself and 
all were absorbed in the subject as he unfolded it. 
A minister's dearest friend lay dying in a city far 
from his home. News of the fact came to him, who 
was to preach, as he was about to enter his pulpit. 
The prepared sermon was laid aside, a new text 
was taken (Matt, ii : 28). The sermon greatly 
moved the congregation, though no one of them 
knew what gave this new text, new sermon, new 
emotion, this new power to the minister's utter- 
ance. Be filled with the Spirit ; be faithful students 
of the word of God. Then know that preparation 
for preaching is not limited nor measured by time. 
Know also that in delivering the sermon the spirit 
of the preacher masters the man. He will be 
mighty to persuade men because of the experience 
of his soul, and of his Lord's word, ** Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end.-' 



LECTURE XI 

EVANGELISM, REVIVALISM, MISSIONS 

THE preacher of the gospel by virtue of his office 
is evangelical. He is also evangelistic. His 
primary requisite is what Doctor Shedd calls 
'* A heart glowing and beating with evangelical 
affections." He must not only preach, but preach 
the gospel. The trend and force of his preaching 
are determined by their conformity to the principles 
of the gospel as set forth in the New Testament, 
their manifestation of the spirit of Christ, their 
harmony with the apostolic faith. It is not sufficient 
that he be evangelical, he must be evangelistic. 

I. The evangelist appears to be not one be- 
longing to a special order of the ministry, but 
one who, whether preacher or teacher. Is every- 
where and always to do the work of an evangelist. 
He is specifically in earnest for the spread of the 
gdspel. Apostles under the dispensation of the 
Holy Spirit at once became evangelists, and con- 
tinued as such to the end of their lives. They 
charged their followers, the ministers who suc- 
ceeded them, to do the same work. Paul is definite 
in his word to Timothy, '' Do the work of an 
evangelist, fulfil thy ministry." 
In church history the term is applied to itinerant 
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preachers as distinguished from settled pastors or 
ministers. These men held only the one office, 
that of preachers of the gospel. Hence they were 
called evangelists.* There have been men in all 
the Christian centuries thus noted and named. 
But these only emphasize what is every minister's 
office and duty. He is an evangelist. His preach- 
ing is to be evangelistic. It is in design and legiti- 
mate result to lead men to believe in Christ, to 
evangelize them. The term evangelistic is often 
used to designate certain peculiar methods not be- 
longing to the ordinary course of public worship or 
of preaching. These methods are individual, it is 
said, and are effective only in the hands of the 
evangelist who invented them. There appears, 
however, to be no good authority for this assump- 
tion. Methods, measures, mechanical, arbitrary, 
or sensational, have probably no essential value. 
They often appear to be weak substitutes for 
gospel preaching. Bishop Brooks called them 
"mechanical devices to be avoided." Ministers 
who are facile in the invention of such devices are 
liable to fail where they should succeed. If they 
would hold people's minds and hearts by preaching 
the gospel they will doubtless fail by resort to 
artifice or tricks of human invention. Every min- 
ister an evangelist and every evangelist evangelical, 
may be a suitable watchword. The preacher is to 
move men to become Christians. He is to build them 
up in the Christian faith. He is to fortify them 

1 Jeremy Taylor, " Works," Vol. II., p. xro. 
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against the substitutes, the fallacies, the falsities, 
the diverting method of ** vain talkers and deceiv- 
ers, the teaching of that which is not good " 
(Titus I : 2). 

Too many sermons, it is feared, fail in this par- 
ticular. They are not evangelistic. They are 
perhaps evangelical while they do not persuade, 
do not win over the hearers to consistent action. 
The minister always evangelistic, will in his study, 
in the construction of his sermon, in its application 
exercise the persuasive spirit. He will not fail to 
ask himself as the practical end of his sermon 
work : '* Whom can I persuade by this theme and 
discourse into harmony of life with them ? " A 
sermon recently printed and widely circulated ap- 
peared to fail in this particular. Nobody was ad- 
dressed by it directly. No word in it went far 
enough apparently to reach the heart. Nobody 
seemed moved by it or by the preacher's manner 
to say. What am I to do about this ? or How can I 
help another to make its doctrines a living power 
in his soul ? Discriminate here between the sermon 
and the essay. Be the preacher, not merely the 
essayist. 

2. It follows then that the minister who is filled 
with the spirit of the evangelist will be controlled 
by the spirit of revivals. A revival, in its specifically 
religious sense, is defined as **an extraordinary 
awakening of interest and care for matters relating 
to personal religion." Examples of these are fur- 
nished in the revivals in the times of John Wesley, 
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in England and in the United States in tlie middle 
of the nineteenth century, and in many remarkable 
epochs from the day of Pentecost until the present 
time. Writers on the subject of revivals do not 
hesitate to declare that the history of the Christian 
church is a history of revivals. Dr. Heman Hum- 
phrey in "Revival Sketches" says that '*the 
seasons of absorbing religious interest, which by 
common consent are called revivals of religion, have 
a history. In their essential nature and effects all 
genuine revivals appear to be alike. Since true 
religions are everywhere the same in essence, so 
must genuine revivals be in every age and in every 
part of the world." 

Genuine revivals are the work of the Holy Spirit. 
They specially distinguish the dispensation of the 
Spirit. They manifest his presence and influence. 
The day of Pentecost (Acts 2:1) stands as the 
test example. Peter, the preacher on that occasion, 
defined it, discriminating between the passional, 
the emotional, the ** hypnotic," and the spiritual 
phenomena in language sufficiently exact to satisfy 
the honest sociologist or the psychologist of modern 
times (Acts 2 : 14-21). He declared what he held 
to be the truth in the case before the amazed 
crowd, some of which were perplexed and could 
only ask one of another, ** What meaneth this ? " 
And others, who mocking, said, " They are filled 
with new wine." Peter exclaims: ''These men 
are not drunken, as ye suppose, but this is that 
which hath been spoken of the prophet Joel." '' It 
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shall be in the last days, saith God, I will pour 
forth of my Spirit upon all flesh." It is the fair and 
logical inference from all that the apostle said that 
he believed the extraordinary work to be wrought 
by the Holy Spirit. His work changed the spiritual 
state of multitudes, and in their divers languages 
this miscellaneous crowd heard of the mighty works 
of God. Physical phenomena attended these dem- 
onstrations of the Spirit. 

What significance there was in these signs it may 
not be possible to tell. But beyond these, and 
signifying the essential import of this divine work, 
it is declared and subsequently verified, that thou- 
sands called on the name of the Lord and were 
saved. Peter added to the words addressed to the 
people what may to this day be applied to Pente- 
costal seasons and revivals : '* For to you is the 
promise, and to your children, and to all that are 
afar off, as many as the Lord our God shall call 
unto him " (Acts 2 : 3 f.). Hence one need not 
hesitate to urge that it is necessary to discriminate 
between the true and the false, that which is the 
result of the spasmodic, impulsive from whatever 
human cause, and that which is the work of the 
divine Spirit producing a radical and permanent 
moral change in the spiritual relation, and which 
finds expression in the changed character, attitude, 
and action of the person, whatever may be the 
varied methods of such action and its relation to 
the varied dispositions and the rational and moral 
characteristics of men. The radical work of the 
I 
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divine Spirit is the same, its modes of expression 
by which the change in some sense is manifest, 
are varied as dispositions, physical and mental 
qualities differ. 

Not to follow further what is an interesting 
theme of study, it belongs to this whole subject to 
say that sound, solid good sense must control him 
who will enter into revival work. The thoughtful 
and painstaking author of ''Primitive Traits in 
Religious Revivals," Ferdinand Morgan Daven- 
port, professor in sociology at Hamilton College, 
has discussed the subject from the point of view 
of evolution and in those aspects which particu- 
larly relate to sociology and psychology. If the 
author would teach that revivals pertain to those 
who are exponents of '• primitive traits," and that 
the world is outgrowing these, and therefore that 
revivals will cease to affect men as in former times, 
then exception may be taken to his doctrine. If, 
as Doctor Davenport seems to conclude, Mr. Moody 
consciously or unconsciously was led by this fact 
to turn his attention toward the close of his life to 
educational matters, if the successors of Finney, 
Nettleton, Edwards, Cartwright, Wesley, and many 
others most eminent in their times for learning and 
sermonic thought, in their successes depended upon 
their appeal to the "primitive traits," and their 
influence became ** hypnotic " upon the " crowds " 
that attended their preaching, then it ought to be 
said that their sermons give little evidence of this 
alleged influence. The most weighty evidence 
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appears that their sermons were freighted with the 
doctrines of the gospel and interpreted often with 
great scholarly ability and spiritual insight into the 
meaning of the Scripture itself. 

Much truth pertains doubtless to the assertion 
that the revival leaders in all the history of revival 
have been men of great personal power over the 
people^ But their success cannot be ascribed 
merely to that power. Reactions are quick to 
follow. The '* hypnotic *' effect is transient. The 
preacher, however effective in these particulars, 
soon loses his influence ; he retreats before the 
crowd ; he becomes perhaps martyr to his work. 
There were martyrs in the apostolic days. There 
have been martyrs in every age. There are martyrs 
to-day. Transient human influence, though of the 
mightiest, loses itself soon or reappears in new 
persecutions. It appeals to similar traits, primi- 
tive now as primitive in any and every former 
age. But it enters into Christian belief that the 
power of the Holy Spirit independent of these 
things prevails to-day. We live in his dispensa- 
tion. He revives his own work. He calls into his 
service evangelists and revivalists who are to preach 
the gospel, to rouse in this day the people to an 
interest in spiritual things and to seek the salvation 
of God which is through Jesus Christ the Lord. 
In the spiritual sense, then, we must conclude there 
are revivals which now enter into the method 
of the Holy Spirit in evangelizing the world. In 
all the Christian centuries the evidence accumu- 
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lates that this work of the Holy Spirit is carried 
on by the preaching of the gospel. That preaching 
was thus made powerful on the day of Pentecost. 
It has displayed the divine power on many recurrent 
days, in many lands, among many nations, until 
it has reached the ends of the earth. What- 
ever changes appear in the science of ethnology 
and of kindred sciences, the work of the Spirit 
of God remains essentially the same. Men are 
called to-day into this work ; they are the agents 
and ministers of God to their fellow-men ; they 
convey to them the knowledge which is above 
human invention or control, and which comes down 
to men whatever their mental, moral, or social pe- 
culiarities, as it is preached by those who are called 
to preach this preaching of the Spirit of God. 

It is also to be observed that the gospel minister 
must not only be filled with the revival spirit, but 
he must use the word of God as the Spirit's instru- 
ment, put into his hand to be applied to produce 
revival. This is the assured purpose of its preser- 
vation in this age of the world and its dissemination 
among the people that are crowding the earth with 
all their spiritual wants, aspirations, and hopes 
resting upon them. They remain unsatisfied amid 
all the inventions, theories, hypotheses, bene- 
factions, and achievements of the age. The gospel 
remains for the people now as it was for the people 
to whom Peter preached. Peter's sermon is the 
living utterance, the saving word of to-day. The 
homiletical scholar is to feel this. His Bible he 
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must find full of revival themes. They are for him. 
He must select, study, preach these. He must ex- 
pect revivals to follow his preaching. Though not 
Peter, Paul, Chrysostom, Augustine, Luther, Wes- 
ley, Edwards, Spurgeon, Finney, Moody, though no 
other than himself, he in his unique personality is 
to know and use his Bible as the instrument in 
revivals and in bringing men to know the Lord. 

3. It remains to be enforced that the true min- 
ister is a missionary. Whatever he is called to do 
he is to bear with him the spirit of missions. His 
work is missionary. He can be limited by no 
geographical bounds. City, country, native land, 
the ends of the earth — these are his boundaries, his 
horizon. From the east, the west, the north, the 
south, he is to expect souls to come to the knowl- 
edge of God and to worship him. All places are 
alike to him. In no place is he to look merely for 
personal ease, security, comfort, wealth, honor, 
influence. In every place whither God leads him 
he is to search for souls, search as with a live 
candle for souls. If the place seem a desert let 
him expect it to become a garden of the Lord. If 
it be full of temptations, severe and treacherous 
influences, the very camping-place of Satan, then 
let him fight and pray until the Gehenna-fire goes 
out and the dew and the rain from heaven distil in 
soul-fertilizing abundance. 

Upon the young ministry to-day there needs to 
fall a new spirit of devotion. New conquests for 
the cross of Christ must engage Christian energies. 
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The far vision must reach the utmost bounds* 
The " new evangelism *' is never other than new. 
Evangelism never grows old. There is need of 
renewed adaptation to the ever-renewing condi- 
tions. What is destructive, as war and death, are 
retreating before Him who said, '* I came not to 
destroy but to fulfil." 

He is at hand who cries to every young minister 
of his gospel, '* Behold I come quickly. Behold I 
make all things new." His message he gives to 
young men of to-day. This is the new evangelism. 
This is the new and the renewing gospel it is your 
glory to proclaim. It is the renewing gospel which 
he gives you to preach. When it comes, and the 
breath of the Spirit breathes upon it, then is it the 
new gospel fresh and vitalizing as a living, deathless 
experience, bringing one to the consciousness of 
the new covenant and to the new life of faith in the 
ever-living Christ. 

Then discordant tongues will cease to confuse. 
Babel's dispersion lose its inharmonious force. The 
answer will come to the question, ''How hear we 
every man in our own language wherein we were 
born ? " The answer will come in the new evangel 
which is the new song of Moses and of the Lamb. 



LECTURE XII 
PREACHING AND WORSHIP 

IN this closing lecture on homiletics it is proposed 
to consider preaching in its relation to public 
worship. The popular and prevalent view. is 
that the sermon belongs to the normal exercises of 
Christian service. The clergyman is expected to 
discourse from text or theme contained in the 
Bible, however he may classify himself among 
religious communities, or to whatever school of 
faith he may belong. 

I. Christian preaching is held to be the proclama- 
tion of Jesus Christ. It professes to set forth the 
advent of the kingdom of God as embodied in the Son 
of God the Saviour of men. It endeavors to declare 
the principles which belong to the nature and laws of 
that kingdom and which are presented in the word 
which is held to be the revelation of God to man- 
kind. Christian preaching includes all instruction in 
religion which takes the form of popular discourse. 
It is in this sense especially connected with public 
worship. Richard Hooker, author of ''English Ec- 
clesiastical Law," called the sermon, "A worthy 
part of divine service." " Preaching is the blessed 
ordination of God. Sermons are keys to the king- 
dom of heaven. They are wings to the soul ; spurs 
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to the good affections of men." Doctor Porter* 
taught that the consideration which attaches pre- 
eminent importance to the work of preaching the 
gospel is, '* that God has appointed it as the gospel 
instrument of salvation to men." 

2. The place of the sermon in public worship. 
Historically considered, divine worship appears in 
the outset to be free from forms, ceremonies, rit- 
ual, or liturgy. Prayers were not formal litanies. 
Praises were not collects. Worship was not de- 
fined by liturgy. Doubtless the Spirit of Jeho- 
vah moved on the hearts of his people and their 
responses to God were spontaneous and simple. 
The will of the Lord was made known to those 
ready to obey it and through their words declar- 
ation of that will was made. Thus Enoch (Jude 
14), the seventh from Adam, prophesied. Noah 
was a preacher of righteousness (2 Peter 2 : 5). 
Abraham declared God's counsel and covenant 
to him and to the nations of the earth (Gen. 
18 : 19). Patriarchs addressed their households 
and taught them in words as well as by simple 
rites how to worship. Moses and Aaron were con- 
stantly addressing the people of Israel, while the 
ritual and ceremonial service became a formal 
method of religious action. Joshua, the military 
leader of the new nation, often addressed the people 
in the name of the Lord. Thus it appears that the 
public address was from the earliest times connected 
with the worship of the chosen people. 

* " Lectures on Homiletics/' p. 35. 
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Later, prophets of the Lord were raised up to 
declare the divine purposes. Preaching remained 
distinct from the priestly and ritualistic services, 
but increased in prominence and power. Training 
schools of the prophets under Samuel, the great 
leader and prophet, were established. In special 
places — as Bethel, Naioth of Ramah, and Jericho — 
religious services were held. There the people 
assembled on the Sabbath and other days '*for 
purposes of religious devotion and instruction." 
There also young men, designed for the prophetic 
or teaching office, met and were instructed in the 
knowledge and in the duties of their official relation. 
In the period of the decline of true worship, during 
the reign of Asa, it is significantly recorded, " Now 
for a long season Israel was without the true God, 
and without the teaching priests " (2 Chron. 15:3). 
At length (2 Chron. 15:1) the Spirit of God came 
upon Azariah the son of Oded and he went before 
Asa and the people of Judah and Benjamin. He 
preached to them in these rousing words (2 Chron. 
15:2): *' Jehovah is with you, while ye are with 
him ; and if ye seek him, he will be found of you ; 
but if ye forsake him, he will forsake you." A 
mighty revival followed. All Judah rejoiced and 
sought Jehovah with their whole desire and he was 
found of them. The pious king died and they 
buried him in his own rock-hewn sepulchre, ''and 
laid him in the bed which was filled with sweet 
odors and divers kinds of spices prepared by the 
perfumers' art" (2 Chron. x6 : 13). 
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Jehoshaphat, his son, continued in the ways of 
Jehovah, and in the third year of his reign he sent 
his chosen princes to teach in the cities of Judah, 
and with them certain Levites, and with these the 
priests Elishama and Jehoram. These representa- 
tive and disciplined men went about and taught 
throughout all the cities of Judah among the people, 
having the book of Jehovah with them. Thus the 
rites, the service, and the instruction out of the 
divine word were made known and the degrading 
idolatries were put away. 

The captivity of Israel and Judah was a severe 
and bitter experience. Pure religion became de- 
generate. Some of the people attempted the im- 
possible, to fear Jehovah and worship idols. Even 
their national names were lost; their native lan- 
guage became an unknown tongue, or corrupted 
by a barbarous mixture of foreign dialects. Their 
divine law-book required, when read in their 
hearing, an interpreter to give in paraphrase, and 
a new version — as the Aramaean, the Greek, the 
Latin — the proper sense and its application to the 
needs of the distressed people. Religious teachers 
were required to become expositors and interpre- 
ters. Prophets had a new province and must 
be qualified for new professional work. At this 
period appears the decline of the priestly order. 
Its degeneracy became apparent ; its power dimin- 
ished. The contrast became wide between the 
priestly function in the days of Moses and Aaron 
and the elder priesthood and the functions and 
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formalities of office in the days of its degradation 
and until the time of the new High Priest of the new 
covenant, in whom all that was of God and that 
was typified in the old ritual was contained, ratified, 
and fulfilled. 

Meanwhile preaching appeared as a vital element 
in the true worship. It was a powerful expression 
of the revival of the Jewish faith. Ezra preached 
(Neh. 8) and fifty thousand people, men and women, 
were assembled to hear him. Preachers in large 
number stood with him on the elevated pulpit. The 
priests read from the law. Prophets appointed to 
preach interpreted the word. An entire week 
passed in daily meetings. Worship consisting of 
psalm-singing, prayers, and sermons continued and 
a new covenant was written. The princes, Levltes, 
and priests affixed their seal unto it and the solemn 
vow was taken, '* We will not forsake the house of 
our God " (Neh. 10 : 37). 

Worship by the early Christians seems to have 
been closely allied to the services of the synagogue, 
whose origin is assigned to the period of the cap- 
tivity, or shortly after the return of the Jews to 
their native land. The exercises of the Jewish 
public worship in these "meeting-houses" were 
essentially those which at the present time consti- 
tute Christian worship. Prayers, psalm-singingj 
reading the Scriptures, exposition and exhortation 
then, as now, enlisted the attention and awakened 
the devout spirit of worshipers. 

3. Position of preaching in the Christian dispen- 
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sation. The risumi of Old Testament history in 
its relation to preaching may be considered as the 
introduction to the study of the position of preach* 
ing and of the sermon in the worship which is dis- 
tinctively Christian. The connecting link between 
the old and the new was the preaching of John the 
Baptist. He began his mission as a herald. He 
declared his message. He introduced the predicted 
Messiah to the world. He pointed to the Son of 
Mary and said» ** Behold the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world.'* Thus he was 
more than a prophet of the elder dispensation. He 
fulfilled the word of Malachi : '' Behold, I send my 
messenger, and he shall prepare the way before 
me." John's mission was that of the preacher. 
He was the messenger to tell the good tidings, to 
cry, to proclaim with the living voice the advent of 
the divine King. His was no written proclamation. 
No priestly service belonged to his office. He was 
a voice, " The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
make ye ready the way of the Lord " (Mark i : 3). 
He elevated the exercise of preaching to the highest 
position. Priestly offices with their rites and requi- 
sites had ended their course and perhaps fulfilled 
their purpose. All that belongs to type and symbol 
and that pointed the popular faith forward was ful- 
filled in the advent of the Messiah. He was come 
to whom they pointed. Henceforth the yearly 
sacrifices were to cease. The world was to bow to 
one altar, the cross ; worship One in whom altar 
and offering were conserved, who was for evermore 
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the sacrifice and the priest to bear away the sin of 
the world, to absolve the sinner of all sin who came 
in faith to this the divine High Priest. In John the 
Baptist, therefore, there is to be found the place, 
office, and exercise of the Christian preacher. All 
that he is called to do, all that is laid upon him in 
his calling, all that he is distinctively to engage in 
under the lead of the Holy Spirit, is contained in 
this worshipful service. He is to stand among his 
fellow-men the messenger bearing the message of 
God. He is to voice the message. He is the herald 
who with vocal and articulate utterance is to 
declare the way of the Lord in all the power of his 
consecrated personality. 

This mission of the preacher was ratified with 
divine emphasis by the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
read and interpreted prophecy concerning himself 
in the synagogue, not in the temple among the 
priests. He lifted the new office and duty of the 
preacher into its high place, even above prayer and 
praise, as the word of God and its appeal when 
interpreted to men are above all human expression 
of doctrine or worship. Indeed, this placing of 
biblical interpretation, with its application to the 
people, in the highest position in Christian service 
carried with it the elevation of all other worshipful 
exercises, as of prayer and praise, to their rightful 
place. Far away in the Christian ritual from all 
idolatry, all the worship of things seen and of all 
spectacular display, were the rightful exercises of 
true devotion and of public worship. Henceforth 
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the power and progress of Christian religion ap- 
peared, as the preaching of the divine word in its 
rightful primal place is observed. When that is 
made secondary to any ecclesiastical rites and cere- 
monies, vital religion falls into abeyance. Religious 
and moral degeneracy prevails. 

4. This doctrine is confirmed in Christian history. 
Jesus Christ set the gauge and standard. His was 
a preaching ministry. Next to the power of his 
divine presence was the power of his word. He 
wrote nothing, he said much. The evangel was 
the evangelist. The Angel of the new covenant 
voiced its terms in the gospel. He began in the 
power of the Spirit to preach good tidings of Scrip- 
ture fulfilled in himself and his work. Sketches of 
forty sermons delivered by him are preserved for 
us. But as he went not to the temple to initiate 
this new worship so neither could the synagogue 
contain him. Any place where he stood was con- 
secrated ground. Where he sat with the people 
gathered about him, by the lake shore, in the streets, 
or upon the mount, there was his pulpit, his syna- 
gogue, his temple. His preaching was ever with 
spiritual power. He spake not as scribes and doc- 
tors of the law spake, nor in the arbitrary dictation 
of self-conceit. He moved conscience, held hearts, 
won multitudes to saving faith. 

Apostles were endued by the Master with some- 
what of his power. The day of Pentecost after 
Christ's ascension was a wonderful day, forever 
remarkable because of preaching. Disciples filled 
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with the Holy Spirit began to speak as the Spirit 
gave them utterance. Then the prophecy of Joel 
concerning preaching was fulfilled. '* It shall be in 
the last days, saith God, I will pour forth of my 
Spirit upon all flesh : and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy." Great phenomena in 
the heavens above and the earth beneath shall at- 
tend the new prophecies *' and it shall be that who- 
soever shall call on the name of the Lord shall 
be saved " (Acts 2 : 17 f.). Emphatically was the 
ministry of the apostles and the disciples of Christ 
a preaching ministry. Miracles were subordinate. 
Power of human personality subsided before the 
power of the Holy Spirit. Kings could not silence 
the voices. Martyrdoms extinguished no fires of 
Christian zeal. The world was revolutionized by 
the gospel.* 

It is impossible to find place in this closing lecture 
to continue the historic story. Great spiritual bat- 
tles were fought. Judaism and paganism combined 
against Christianity, as Herod and Pilate against 
Christ himself. Five centuries passed. Apostles 
were all dead. Apostolic fathers passed away. 
Preachers led the people still with the power of the 
spirit. Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Origen, Augus- 
tine, Jerome, Chrysostom, Basil, are now great 
Christian names illustrating the power of gospel 
preaching. 

Meanwhile Satan seemed to be transforming him- 

1 See Harnack, " Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centu- 
ries," Vol. I., p. I04 f. 
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self into an angel of light, yet never able to dis- 
guise himself in his assumed garb. Other centu- 
ries passed. Dark clouds hung over the Christian 
church, the true ecclesia of God. Strange ritual 
and liturgy usurped the place of simplicity and 
fervor in religious services or drove them into 
obscure places. A dark mixture of pagan philoso- 
phy and so-called Christian truths was set forth to 
poison the pure religion. Forms and ceremonies 
and surrenders of individual approaches to God in 
communions and worship prevailed. The gospel of 
Christ was in a measure lost to the sight and hear- 
ing of the people. Gospel preaching ceased in 
4nany places. Calls of God for preachers failed of 
response. There was no open vision. The day of 
Israel's degeneracy appeared to be returning. 
Night brooded long and dark over these centuries. 
The Son of Righteousness seemed to have lost his 
light. Yet here and there were living fires, fore- 
gleams of day. Christianity was not dead. Gos- 
pels found voice and utterance. Reformations 
and revivals brought Gospels back to men and men 
back to Gospels. 

The spiritual exercises, the simplicity of the wor- 
ship of Jesus Christ reappeared. Then preaching 
revived, tongues were unloosed. The deaf heard 
God's voice. The dumb spake, telling the wonder- 
ful things, declaring again the mighty works of God. 
There were some earnest, spiritual preachers, like 
Berthold in the thirteenth century, Wycliffe in 
the fourteenth century, and the '* Friends of God " 
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of the mystic type, as Eckhart, Nicholas of Basle, 
Tauler, and Suso. To these may be added the names 
of Jerome of Prague, John Huss, and Savonarola. 
Extracts from their discourses show them to have 
been baptized in the Holy Spirit and in fire. 

But it is a dreary road that leads through the his- 
tory of medieval preaching. It seemed at times 
to be without the light of the gospel. It was silent 
for long periods, having no voice for the common 
people. It uttered itself in Latin homilies and in 
hair-splitting speculations. Its piety was ascetic, 
its style irreverent, its results moral failures. Yet 
it had some popular qualities which held the people. 
There were several examples of the heroic mission- 
ary spirit by which the Bible and Christianity were 
preserved. In general, however, the account of 
its conditions and falsities forms a dismal chapter 
which accentuates Luther's purpose '* to reform the 
pulpit first and the church through the pulpit." 

The true history of preaching is largely an unwrit- 
ten history. Its prevalence and force in tliis 
twentieth century demonstrate its divine origin, its 
evolution and progress and its continuous spiritual 
results. One will find proofs of its effects in the 
ordering of God's purpose as he traverses the way 
in which Christian history leads. It is a rugged 
path ; in some parts of it footprints of Jesus are 
well-nigh obliterated. But the star overhead is 
never quite veiled, nor is the clear shining of tl)e 
sun far off for him who watches for the day. 

Five centuries, and these the latest, are linked to 
K 
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five centuries the earliest in Christian history in 
their spiritual significance. Reformations, revivals, 
the circulation of the Bible among the peoples of the 
earth prevail. The supremacy of the preaching of 
the gospel is evident over services in which religious 
form, veneration of ''sacred names and places," 
the sacerdotal costumes, the ''ancient liturgies," 
the dependence upon music, architecture, the "dim 
religious light," make their appeals to so-called re- 
ligious sensibilities and to the aesthetic sense. The 
effort to find in poetry and forms of beauty delights 
with which to supplant the inner exercises of a 
vital Christian experience, to put a religion of the 
imagination in place of the religion of conscience 
and the heart — these are some of the character- 
istics which mark our age and show a tendency 
toward the decline of the personal force of Chris- 
tianity. But the return of the power of preaching 
to its proper place illustrates its dominance over 
men under the leadership of the Holy Spirit, as in 
the day of Pentecost and the primitive conquering 
age of the Christian faith. 

5. Conclusion. It is possible, then, to gather to- 
gether the facts and to hold in mind the truths they 
affirm. Into Christian worship Christ has placed 
the Christian sermon. He has set it in the highest 
place where by means of it and as the Spirit's in- 
fluence falls upon preacher and hearer alike, the 
souls of men are met and saving grace is realized. 
It is not the purpose in this lecture to assign to any 
secondary or subordinate place the personal exer- 
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cises in prayer, nor that communion of the spirit 
with the Holy Spirit which is the privilege and ex- 
perience of rapt souls. Prayer is worship. Praise 
is worship. Communion with God is blessed wor- 
ship, even where no language is, where no voice 
breaks the silence, and where no articulate utter- 
ances are needed to convey the substance and 
sentiment of such holy communing. 

But public worship is distinct from all this though 
by no means separate from it. It can never be 
antagonistic to it. It is of this public worship in its 
entirety we are now to think. The sum of it all is 
this : Prayer, the hymn, Bible reading express true 
devotion. They enter into the substance of wor- 
ship. They are the soul's responses to the 
call "O come, let us worship. Let us call upon 
our God, let us come before him with singing." 
. They will lead us each to exclaim, '* Oh, how love 
1 thy law ! It is my meditation all the day." They 
will help us to pray, each in his own way, '* Create 
in me a clean heart O God . . . and take not thy 
Holy Spirit from me. Restore unto me the joy of 
thy salvation . . . then will 1 teach transgressors thy 
ways and sinners shall be converted unto thee" 
(Ps. 51 : 10, 13). 

For the preacher, then, and for hearers alike, the 
supreme moment in public worship is the moment 
when the sermon is to begin. Filled with his 
theme and the spirit of it he may, with Luther 
and many a preacher, tremble and wish to hide 
himself before the power and majesty and glory of 
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the law of the Lord, the gospel of the Son of C>pd 
which in some measure it ought to be expected are 
to attend and follow the interpretation and appjica- 
tion of the divine word. If one's experience may 
be wrought into this lecture it niay be said : That 
the pulpit becomes sometimes a very Mount :Sinai, 
where the soul would be still and listen to the voice 
of God. At times all listeners appear readyrto u§e 
the words of Cornelius to Peter, '* Now therefore 
we are all here present in the sight of God tp hear 
all things that have been commatided thee of j^l\(d 
Lord " (Acts 10 : 33). Timidity might voice its?elf 
in the benediction, confessing thus that worship h^s 
ended, the sermon is no part of worship, 1 cafinpt 
preach to-day. Or, on the contrary, self-confi(ter)<ie 
may assert itself and cry. Listen to me. But then 
the spirit of worship is gone. It is no longer the 
fear of the Lord that prevails. Curiosity, disgust, 
weariness, indifference, the moods, the fancies, the 
foibles of minds prevail. God speaks not. It is 
only the voice of a man. This is not preacWng. 
It has nothing in it, nor with it, of the power of Gqd 
nor of the wisdom of God. That which should }>e 
from above and should lead up to the mountain-top, 
where the transfiguring glories are, that is wantii]|[. 
The sermon is only a human speech, transient, 
vanishing into echoes. Human hearts remain after 
echoes fail, wanting, needy, as before. 

Above all the discordant tones of our day^and 
out of all the pages of the divine word, r^eyer n\pie 
vital .a,ad forceful than to-day, above.all other .vj}i(^s 
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of the Christian centuries, in the language of men 
who in conflict and triumph have preached the truth 
of Jesus Christ, above the conflicting, contending 
voices, the Babel of tongues, somewhat less con- 
flicting, less discordant to-day let us believe, the voice 
of Jesus is heard and the voices of the true preach- 
ers of the gospel of Jesus in public worship. They 
are not uncertain, not faint, nor faltering. They 
roll on with mighty oceanic force, as the voice of 
many waters, they are attended by the power of 
the Holy Spirit. God is still calling preachers of this 
generation to this, their supreme service. Help Lord, 
we cry and pray. Our faith exclaims that the power 
of the preacher is not in nor of himself, but of the 
Almighty Spirit. This is his day, his hour, his 
work, by which the world is to be made ready for 
the coming again of the Christ, King of kings and 
Lord of lords. 
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Aaron, a preacher, 136. 

Abbott. Lyman, D. D.. quoted, 50. 

An8:us, J., D. D., quoted. 38. 

Apostles, theirs a preaching minis- 
try, 140. 

Aramsean. 138. 

Aristotle, 68. 

Articulation and speech, organs of, 
named, 34, 3S* 

Asa. cited, 137. 

Aurelius Augustinus, x$ 

Azariah in a revival, 137. 

Babel, overcome, 33, 134. 

Bacon, Francis, quoted, 43. 

Basil, a preacher. 143. 

Bautain, M. : quoted. 38 ; cited. 67. 

Beecher, Henry Ward, on personal 
element oratory. Yale Lectures, 73, 
133. 

Benjamin in a revival, 137. 

Benton, Thomas, quoted. 115. 

Beza, Theodore de. quoted, 34. 

Bible : does not take place of spoken 
word, 36; the preacher's text-book, 
43; source of the preacher's 
themes. 43 ; a revelation of God. 
43; hints as to study of. 43. 49; 
the treasury of thought; no ver- 
sion of. absolutely perfect; con- 
tains ultimate statements. 43; 
world not outgrown its need of. 43 ; 
answers most profound questions. 
43 ; its practical value in personal 
knowledge of. 43 ; subject of dis- 
course. 45; its ethical teaching, 
46 ; each book of, used as a text, 
47 ; chapters and verses of, often 
misleading, 47; a living experi- 



ment, sx ; next to personal faith, 
54. 

Biblical criticism : wrongfully treat- 
ed, 4S : danger of, lack of sys- 
tematic research, 45* 

Bigelow Papers, noted, X07, 1x9, 
136. 

Books, what of them and their use, 
39, X07-X09. 

Brooks, Phillips, Lectures of, on 
Preaching referred to. 77. 

Buchanan. Claudius, LL. D., analy- 
sis of sermon by. 79. 

Buddha, not sure guide, xx;. 

Burgon, Dean, noted, S3* 

Call of God. personal. X3. 

Calvin, named, 15. 

Campbell. George. D. D., view of, 
questioned, 55. 

Cartwright, Peter, X30. 

Chalmers, Thomas, an example, x8, 
xox. 

Chaucer, noted, 108 

Christian dispensation, position of 
preaching in the. 139. 

Christianity, between two forces, 34. 

Chrysostom. a preacher, xoo. 

Commission, the Great : to apostles 
not countermanded, xs; specific 
purpose of, 13, 13; assigns a 
specific service, 13 ; devotion cor- 
relative with. x3 ; recognition of, 
by the church essential, x4. 

Cross, a new symbol, 33. 

Curry, S. S., PH. d., his book noted, 
X19. 

Davenport, Ferdinand Morgan, on 
151 
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Primitive Traits in Reli^ous Re- 
vivals, 130. 

Delivery of the sermon: bravery 
needed for. 1x4; ptiysical disci- 
pline for, xx8 ; mental qualities de- 
manded in. 1x9. 

Discipline : defined. y> ; of self, 30 ; 
a life-work. 30 ; of the body, 30 ; 
Paul's teaching in respect to, 30 ; 
habits acquired by, 31 ; belongs to 
^the. student of homiletics, 3x. 

Doddridge, Philip, quoted, aS. 

Edwards, J.. D. D.. in revivals, X30. 
Elishama. a priest, in a revival, -38. 
England, in revivals, xs^ 
Enoch, a preacher, 136. 
Epiglottis, its use, 3$. 
Ethnology as a science, 133. 
Evangelism : defined, X36 ; always 

new, never grows old, 134 ; " the 

new." X34. 
Evangelist, defined, xas. 
Exegesis : of Hebrew and Greek or 

of the best versions, n ; required. 

47; of essential importance, 47; 

gives the' preacher his best 

thought. 47. 48. 
Ezra, preaching of. X39. 

Finney. C. G., D. D., cited. 13a 
Flavel's Fountain of Life as an ex- 
ample, 63. 
Foster's Physiology, cited. 3a. 
Fuller. Andrew, cited, xoo. 

Glottis, its office, 35. 

Gospel, the : and the new gift of 

tongues. 33 ; its expansive power, 

as. 
Gray's Anatomy, cited, 31. 
Greek and Hebrew, importance of, 

87,87.. 
Greek, a new version in, demanded, 

X38. 

Habakkuk, quoted, 1x7. 



Hackett, Horatio B.. an example. 38. 

Hall, John, Dr., plan of sermon by, 
on Rom. 8 : 38. 63. 

Hall, Robert, an example, x8. 

Handbook of Christian Doctrine, 
cited, 17. 

Hamack, his Expansion of Chris- 
tianity in the First Three Centu- 
ries. Vol. I., p. X04 f., noted, 34, 
143. 

Herbert, George, quoted, 4r. 

Hercules of strong drink, 33. 

Hermeneutics needed, 30, 47. 

Holy Spirit: agency of, 13; relied 
upon, 13 ; reinforces the whole 
man, 14; the whole body the 
temple of, X4 ; aid of. in recording 
the original word. 31 ; fulfilling 
all promises. 33; in apostolic 
preaching, 33; in evangelizing, 
X35; in revivals. 138; gives 
preaching to-day its power. 131, 
X34 ; uses the sermon for the high- 
est purpose of worship, 134. 

Homiletics : defined, xi ; more than 
an art, x8 ; study of, a duty, 19 ; 
begins with Christ's words. 19; 
joined with interpretation, so ; ex- 
amples of. in history, 33. 

Hooker, Richard, definition of the 
sermon by, 135. 

Hoppin, Professor, noted, 17. 

Hort, F. J. A., D. D., noted, 53. 

Humphrey, Herman, D. D., quoted 
on revivals, 138. 

Huntington. F. D., Bishop, on struc- 
ture of sermon, 93. 

Huxley, T. H., quoted, 50. 

Israel : In a revival, 137 ; in captiv- 
ity. 138. 

Jack in the Pulpit, a. out of place. 

I30. 

Jehoram. a priest, in a revival. 138^ 
Jehoshaphat. revived, 138. 
Jehovah, found in a revival. 137. 
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Jeremiah, quoted, xi?. 

Jerome, a preacher, 143. 

Jesus Christ : the preacher, a6, 36 ; 

used the voice, not the pen. a6 ; 

disciples of, followed his example, 

26. 
Jewish faith, revived, 139. 
Johnson, Ellas H., D. D., his work 

on Imagination, xao. 
John the Baptist, his mission as a 

preacher, 140. i4x« 
Joshua, a preacher, 136. 
Judah : in a revival, 137'; In captiv- 
ity. 138. ^ 
Judaism, its relation to Chris'tian- 

ity,a4. 

K\nz James^ version, noted. 4B. 
Kirk. Edward N.. D. D.. cited, xxi. 

Laiirynx. affects the quality of voice, 
3$. 

Latin,^ a new version of the Scrip- 
ture's in, X38. 

Law, men need to hear proclaimed, 
138. 

Leyites, In a revival, 138. 

LIddon, Henry Parry. D. D., quoie'd, 
50. 

Lips, importance of. In speech, 36. 

Lo|^c : importance of, 86 ; relations 
of to the sermon, 91. 

Lungs, training and exercise of, 3$. 

Luther, cited, 133. 

McLaren, Alex., preacher of written 

sermons, 113. 133. 
Martyr. Justin, a preacher, 143. 
Medical theory and practice, books 

on, 33. 
Messiah : his mission that of 

preacher, 141 ; his preaching took 

the highest place in worship. 143 ; 

his a preaching ministry. 142; 

preaching of. had spiritual power. 

X43; apostles endued with power 

akin to that of. 143. 



Mind. The : ranks above the body. 
37 ; its exercises. 37 ; its oflRce and 
work. 38 ; discipline of. neglected, 
38; admits of no substitute. 38; 
laziness of. to be shunned, 38 ; cul- 
ture of, 39; self-culture of. 39; 
studies essential for. 39. 

Minister : his duty, 13 ; evidences 
of his call, x4 ; personal develop- 
ment. X4 ; demands whole man, 14 ; 
belongs to God, 14 ; his mental 
discipline heroic, x; ; must master 
divine ideas. x6; letters of Paul 
for every. x6 ; must find teachers, 
x6; must study and be strength- 
ened by nature. 17 ; must interpret 
God to human souls, 17 ;, need of 
medical studies by, 31, xi8 ; may be 
always evangelistic. X37 ; should* 
be filled with the revival spirit. 
XS7 ; how he should use the word 
of God. X33 ; a missionary. 133. 

Miracles, subordinate to preachln^^, 

X43. 

Missions, preaching on essential. 

Hi- 
Moody, Dwight L., on revivals. 35. 
Moses, an example of d pireacher, 

X36. 

Neander. Johann W. A., cited. s8. 
Nehemiah's prayer all example, 96! 
Nettleton. Asahel, cited. 130. 
Noah, ai preacher. X36. 
Nostrils, use of in speech. 36. 

Old Testament. The: truths of. in 
Hebrew, iil<e fresh coin, sx ; duty 
of students, of experts, in the lan- 
guage of, sx ; a divine storehouse. 
83; sermons of, not recorded in 
full. 33', preachers of, described, 
33 ; the repertory of divine idetf^, 
33 ; questions of. answered, t^ ; 
its history in its relation to preach- 
ing, 33. 

Outlines itnd analyses : the Work of 
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their construction of grtat Impor- 
Unce. 66 ; to foilow the selection 
of text and theme, 66; without 
these a discourse is worthless. 66 ; 
they must be the work of hin who 
uses them, 66 ; they must be promi- 
nent, 6? ; habit of work In, contin- 
uous. 68 ; they indicate the char- 
acter of the sermon. 68 ; examples 
of, from single texts, 69, 70; as 
examples of doctrinal and of ethi- 
cal themes, 71-77; of historical 
and biog^raphical discourse, 76, 77 ; 
work on, a duty, 83. 

Paganism: its relation to Chris- 
tianity, 34 ; poisoning religion, 34. 

Palate, use of, 36. 

Paul's teaching an example, xa. 

Fentecost : day of. xa8, 142 ; remark- 
able because of preaching, 128; 
prophiecy fulfilled then, 139. 

Plan, defined, 68. 

Porter, Ebenecer, D. D., quoted or 
referred to. x7. 3$. 34. 35> 58. 68, 71, 
86, 89. 9T. 93. X08. 

Preacher: physical training of, 4. 
30; the interpreter of revelation, 
30, 44, 47, xox ; compared with bib- 
lical characters. 23 ; no preaching 
without the preacher, 36 ; how he 
shall come before his hearers, 37 ; 
ordained to speak the truth, 43 ; 
finds his subjects in the Bible, 43 ; 
must not originate his subjects, 43 ; 
man of the one Book, 44; must know 
the Book and how to use it, 44* 

Preachers: to take the best ver- 
sion; new aspect of, in the Gos- 
pels, 33 ; their force unlimited, 33 ; 
heroic, in public worship noted, 35 ; 
to avoid monotone, 119 ; should be 
evangelical, 135 ; should be evan- 
gelistic, X36 ; Origen one of com- 
pany of, X43. 

Preaching: nature, history, place, 
essential elements of. x8, 19; 



Immediate preparation for. 19; 
preparation for, of the gospel, ap- 
peals to all, admits no substitute, 
its power, subject of homiletical 
study. 30 ; preparation for. a study, 
requirements for. never old. new 
to each generation, sum and sub- 
stance of, 20 ; an address to man- 
kind. 33, 34; importance of. 34; 
power of. not set aside, "sus- 
pended." 3S ; as an exponent. 36 ; 
next to God's call. 36 ; telling the 
gospel truth, 37; the minister's 
supreme business, 37; difficult, and 
requires self-mastery, 37; voice 
of prophecy above all voices, 37 ; 
must be abreast of the times, 38 ; 
effect of» 39 ; a mental exercise, 
38 ; the act of, X3x ; no need for 
apology, not declamation, not the- 
atrical. X3X, X33 ; its purpose ex- 
pressed in the delivery. 133 ; hyp- 
notic influence of, considered. 138; 
degeneracy followed the decline 
of, 144. 

Priestly order, decline of, 137. 

Princes in a revival. 138. 

Prophets, schools for preaching, 

X37. 

Queen Victoria, version of Scriptture 
in her time, 48. 

Requisite, the primary. X3. 

Revivalism, not governed by " prim- 
itive traits," X30. 

Revivals: defined, 137; brought 
back Gospels. 131 ; preaching r»- 
vived. x44> 

Rhetoric, rules of. important, 39. 

Romans 8 : 36, quoted, 63. 

Saint Francis of Assist, xxs. 

Samuel, a preacher, X37. 

Saturday night suppers deplored, 

32. 
Scrivener, F. H., noted. $3. 
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Semon: as to its structure. 84; 
place of, in public worship, 84. 8$ ; 
three formal elements pf. 86 ; three 
internal elements of, named by 
Doctor Porter, 86 ; treatment of the 
proposition of. 87 ; argument, treat- 
ment of, 89; conclusion of, its 
character, 89, 90; things to be 
avoided and observed In the struc- 
ture of. 90 ', unity essential to, 90, 
91 ; divisions of, 91, 9a; divisions 
of. impress hearers. 93; classi- 
ited, coiMiderattoaof, 9$ ; as hav- 
lag tiM nRn^tHcal spirit. 9$; 
deals with dfflfereiit forms, 96 ; as 
textual, topical, expository, 98; 
example of. given. 98 ; as textual 
must have the topic derived from 
the text, 99; as expository con- 
sidered, 100, xox; according to 
other methods, xoa ; as to its lit- 
erary form, concerns itself with 
language and the use of it, 104 ; 
true source of, in the Bible, 104 ; Is 
called sacred literature. 104 ; use 
and abuse of the "solemn style" 
In. X05 ; demands thorough know- 
ledge of the language in which 
one is to preach. 105. xo6 ; means 
of cultivating a good style of, 107 ; 
to be perfected should be written, 
X09, xxo; may be unwritten when 
one is properly trained for it, xxa ; 
examples of both styles of, xxs ; 
the delivery treated of, xx4 ; a pri- 
mary requisite of, 1x4 ; self-disci- 
pline required for, 1x5 ; mastery of 
self necessary In, xxs; demands 
physical athleticism, xxs; mental 
qualifications required by, zx8; 
needs the whole man, X33 ; calls 
for Influence of Spirit, xa4. 

Shedd, Dr. William G. T., referred 
to, X7. 34. 43, 47, 53> S8. 

Spirit : culture of, 40 ; final goal of, 
4x ; elements of its exercise, 40 ; 
think properly of, 41* 



Spurgeon: preacher of unwritten 
sermons, xx) ; noted, 133. 

Storrs, R. S., D. D.. senior and 
Junior, examples, 93. 

Synagogue: period of. 139'; exer- 
cises in, X4X. 

Taylor, Jeremy, works cited, x96. 

Tertullian, a preacher, X43* 

Text and themes : terms defined, S3 ; 
hid treasures, ss; selection of, 
first thing. i6 ; matters oi critkcmi 
study, 57 ; vartoty of, 57 ; selection 
d, p«t of the minister's work, 57, 
58; views of, to be examined. 
57 ; treatment of. twofold. $9 ; use 
those that are great. 60 ; influence 
thought and discourse. 6z ; not to 
be used for didactic essays. 6x ; 
examples of, given, 63; define 
character of the sermon, 63 ; have 
the widest range, 63 ; are In every 
department of the Bible, 63 ; are 
bound together in the earliest ser- 
mons, 63; for revivals, 63; cau- 
tion in regard to, to be held in 
mind, 63 ; deal honestly wHh, 63 *, 
should be evangelical, 64 ; as to 
the use and abuse of. 64 ; not to 
be perverted, 64 ; monotony not the 
fault of, 6$. 

Text-book: Bible the preacher's, 
43 ; must be known by the preacher, 
44 ; may be the text. 45 » how to 
treat it. 46 ; its ethical teaching, 46 ; 
history of, it. 46. 47 ; relation of, to 
human affairs. 46 ; synthetic study 
of, 46 ; to be read dally. 48 ; make 
outlines and plans from, 48 ; two 
courses of study of, 49 ; to be han- 
dled with judgment. 49 ; power of, 
when properly used, 50 ; two views 
of the use of, sx* 

Tobacco, its use a pernicious habit, 
33- 

Tongue, first organ of speech, 36. 

Trachea, use of, 35. 
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Truth, office of, in sptkklnfir; 36I 

United Su^es, In revlvils, x38. 
Utterance, affected by stifte'of mlnii, 
3^.38. 

Vocal organs: named, 34; see 
chnrt of. In Gtiftr*s Anatomy. 3*". 
neglect of. 36; d(rterihlne* success 
or failure, 3^; no substitutif for. 

Volcf^cnlturd^ Importikibcrolf^ 3& 



Wayland*. Prahcis^ D. D., iftulj^ls^of' 
s^mon t>y, 8k. 

Wesley. John, CltcW, ibo. 

Wcfstcott. B. R. D. b.^ ifotea", 5^: 

Whitney, S. W., ThV rt^fTiTs 
Greek TcM. noted. 53. 

Worship, public: Its rcfTiAI(^' to 
preaching, ¥35*; plate of the^^lA^ 
mbn in, 136; historically Consld*- 
^e^, X39, X39 ; tHrMt' ^tk^ the' 
scroll In, i4t\ 

Wycllffe, i^ 
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